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EE Subject of theſe 
Rl 7 ll Papers is perhaps 
30 n as New as 'tis  Ne- 
_ ceſſary, in Engliſh. 
Some Bright and N as 
Authors of the Facultie have 
given us their Thoughts upon t 
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" DEDICATION. 


in Latin ; At Botallus, Be- 
nediclus, e. Their Ber. 


formances are now Scarce. 


Such of them as I could 


meet with have\ contributed 
what might have been want- 
ing elſe; in my own” Deſign, 
and yet would not have fur- 
niſh d out all that the Ar- 


' gument requires. Between 


their Quota and my Own, 
I am not conſcious Po  lea- 
ding out any 1 5 Material 
to the Inquiry. Ar Ty I 
11 1 it 

Ex very n Sons 
Sch better than ] can tell 
him, how ſerviceable an At. 
tempt of this Nature may 
prove to vinatcate the Pri- 


> oleges 
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DE DICATION. 
Diloge- of his- Profe on, 10 
400 | Ouackery out 10 Coun- 
tenance, to keep Men with- 
in the Limits of their Cha- 
raters and Capacities, and 
to put a ſtop to all that 
Maiming and Murd'ring in 
Cold Blood, which is the no- 
torious and r Cafe Con- 

equence of the Confidence of 
— and the Credulity of O- 
.. 8 


I. ball le very glad, if a 
* bade ſo great 
an Honour. for, may find its 
Advantage in the followin 
compendious State of the Ca & 
At leaſt I fball have the 
Satisfattion this Opportunity 
NY gives 


DEDICATION. 
ger me, tho a'Siranger to 
au, af pubhiſbing my Grate- 
full ' Senſs of thaſe very con- 
fiderable Favours Three ar 
Four of my Friends bave re- 
cerv'd from you. The Plea- 
ſure of theſe Noble Inſtances 
of Humanity muſt continue 
fo lively upon your Memory. 
that I know I need not ments 
tion either the gaod Offices, 
or the Perſons. And gour 
Eminence in your Profeſſion 
male eit unneceſſary ta. add 
any thing more of your Gha- 
racter. Panegyrick, for the 
moſt part, ſerves only to 
ſupply a Defeft of Stature, 
and fet Short People upon 
"Higher Ground. Beſides, I 

WS | know 


DEDICAT ION. 
know you have not time to fit 
for your Pitture, and there- 
fore I detain you no longer 
| than while J write myſel}, 


SIX, 
[| Your moſt humble 


Servant Unknown, 
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01. } 
1 covery, but am ſorry to ſee 


the Enem Maſter of our 
Face ſtill. FAS, y 


Ja. I thank you, Madam. 1am ſenſible 
I owe the; flow Return of my Health and 
Complexion to Miſmanagement, LEAR. 
took no Advice or Phyſick-b but my own, 
my. Aunt's, I had been better tha _ ever el 
was in my Life, two Months ago 

Faerie Brother could nor * ust; 
till Doctors and 3 were N 


give you Joy of your Re- 


0G 


"ADAM, your N 1 


8475 


The Partly 1 was not worthy 


to be conſulted, but every thing muſt be 
preſcrib'd and order'd in Latin; as if the 
| Vulgar Tongue were as dangerous in Phy- 
ſiek, as the Papiſts make it in Divinity. 
There was the uſual Poſſe of Strokes crook- 
ed and ſtreight, of Daſhes, and Dots, thoſe 
coſtly Characters, which, for my part, I be- 
lieve are only Show, and have no more 
Meaning or Vertue in them, than the 
Cant of a High-German Artiſt over thc Ex- 
erciſe of his Fingers. However, the Phy= 
ſician and his Confectioner had their Doſes 
too in their Turn out of the Scrutore ; and 
ſo, you may be ſure, I was cur'd with all the 
Deliberation and Art imaginable. If your 
Mouth waters for the Philoſopher's Stone, 
you may eaſily find it, Madam, in a Phyſi- 

cian's Books, or an Apothecary's Gallipots. 
Ol. Gently, good Lady: One would 
think, by theſe peeviſh Reflections, your 
Phyſician had been more unfriendly than you 
repreſent him, and handed you out of a Fe- 
ver into a Conſumption. Such alas! is the 
Pride of human Nature, ſays * a certain 
Doctor, who ſeems to have been well ac- 
quainted with it, that we had rather 
*- make forty falſe Steps, by following our 
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* Plerig; ſunt mdunt in ſua jon0r antia 
alieno robs by — Leon. Botallus, de 
grot. Munere. 8 . 
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aovyn Advice, than one true one by taking 


© other People's. * Under Favour, you treat 


the Faculty ill. Their Profeſſion is Signifi- 


cant and Honourable. The Knowledge and 
Learning it requires, are ſuch as anſwer up 
V the Dignity of the Mind, and deſerve an 


earneſt Application. Its Object is wide 


and valuable. Tis the great Bleſſing of 
Health, of which Orpheus, in his Hymn toit, 
ſays, The World's an uſeleſs Maſs when thou yt 
away, And its Importance reaches farther 
ſtill. The Buſineſs of it is not only to ma- 
nage the Mechaniſm, and keep Diſſolution 
at Bay; but Action, Employment, and Du- 
ty, depend in a great Meaſure upon the 
Phyſician. Without him, great Part of the 
World would be loſt upon us; and the 
Bounties of Providence imperfectly under- 
ſtood. Human Nature would not know 
the Eſtate ſhe is born to. Our Bodies would 
be never the better for half the Proviſion God 
has made for them; and the Mind, when in- 
commoded by the Body, would often find 
herſelf at a Loſs for a Remedy. Let me 


add, That the Conſiderableneſs of the 


Profeſſion (as * One, that had well weigh d 
it, obſerves) appears too in the Extent 


;* of its juriſdiction, which takes in the 


greateſt Monarchs, as well as the meaneſt 


*Mirandum non eſt, —— non = 
gares has &c. SAL A Fonſeca, Medic. See 
N oy 2 | | r 


+, 

* Mottals. This holds the moſt abſolute 
5 Princes in Coercion. Health itſelf does 

* not exempt them from Subjection vo their 
Phyſicians. Andi indeed tis a Homage 
they do with Satisfaction; for they know 
© if they mutiny or murmur, : they ſhall 
* ſmart for't.* And fince, Madam, I have 
now ſtept into Quotation, give me leave to 
make farther Uſe of the Learned; and to 
communicate what my little — W 0 
upon the Topick beſore us. 

Ja. Pray make the moſt of your Cauſe. | 

Ol. — To be qualify'd (ſays 
Vully) to conferr a good State of Health 
and Habit of Body; implies a Sort of Afh- 
© nity to the Divine Attributes. And + o. 
thers obſerve. to. the; ſame Effect. chat, The 

© next Thing to giving Life, which is ſole- 

ly in the Creator's Gift, is — it up 
entire, and, detaining it long. Tg on 
with the ſame Authors; He this recovers 

a Madman, almoſt makes a Man ob dim in 
dhe literal Meanivg.. He ſets al reaſonable 
Being, as it were, together again. The 
Divine may thank the)Phyfician ifor many 
4 Penitent; If the: Latter had not preſer- 
rr Gren LCD = 

(Nl Drs ben pop roar, cc. Cic. 

G7 © 

i dare vitam proprium Dei munus ft, &c. Eraſmus. 

Crocius. 
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(5) 
© ved-his Patient, the Former had miſs'd of 
his Convert. A, Lethargy makes a Man 
© deaf to the moſt Pathetick Addreſſes; and 
© the Confeſlor is like to do but little good 
upon one that's held in his Bed. Till the 


Brain and the Blood ſtand carreed in ſome. 


© 'meaſure, there's no room tor ghoſtly Ad- 
vice. Every Man owes his — but 
Y one Life, (fays Eraſmus) and we think it a 
great Debt, What Returns then may a 

Phyſician challenge at that Man's Hands, 

who ſtands indebted to him for ſeve- 
ral ? He that has interpoſed between 
© Us and Death in a Battle, and cut us out 


* a Retreat, when a ſtrong, Body had ſhut us 
© in; is ſucha Deliverer, as tis confeſs' d, has 


© Title to very ſolemn Expreſſions of our 

t Gratitude. What does: the Phyſician de- 
© ſerve: then, that does as much for us ever 

ny ? Agen; Till Phyſicians _ right 1 
neſs; till Diſtempers came to ightl 

< diſtinguilh'd; — the Materia NA — 

*, ſufficiently: diſcover d; how many Neople 


dropt before their Time ? And how many 
o thee. are now living and well, _ never 


been born, if the Art of bringing them 


11 into o.the World had been leſs une crſtood of 


' 
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. But Tm unwilling to try your Patience 
to the Length of my Collections. | 
Ja. Let me ſee; have not 1 Authorities 
againſt Authorities ? ---- My Memory is a 
mort one, but I think 'tis long enough for 
my Learning. I have a little Acquaintance 
with French Authors, and among the reſt 
with Monſieur Montaigne, who, as I re- 
member, makes an Argument againſt you 
of his — Longevity. * My Father (ſays 
© he) liv'd ſeventy two Years, my Grandfa- 
© ther ſixty nine, my Great-Grandfather a- 
© bout fourſcore; and ne'r a one of them 
© ever ſwallow'd a Grain of Phylick. 

l. It may be fo, (ſays a * Phyſician 
that anſwers him.) © Exceptions are no Rule. 
© Theſe Gentlemen, tis to be ſuppos'd, 
* were Men of exemplary Temperance and 
© Sobriety, trac to the Intereſt of their Con- 
< ſtirutions, and manag'd themſelves Medi- 
© cally, tho” perhaps they did not know 
* fo much. There are indecd Inſtances eve- 
© ry Day, of People dying young, that have 
© livd faſt : But on the other hand, do not 
ve ſee Valetudinarians, that obſerve Rules, 
and take care of themſelves, reach a good 
© old Age very commonly? Galen, as he 
© tells us himſclf, brought a weak Conſtitu- 
tion into the World; and yet he cultiva- 


0 — mm——m—m—_—_——_ 
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* Rara non ſunt Artis, &c. — ofatra 
Montanum. 5 1 _"__ : 1 
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5 
ted and confirm'd it ſo effectually, that lie 
© was ſcarce ever indiſpos'd ; and lived to 
© a Hundred and forty : Tho? Suidas ſays 
© he dy'd in his Seventieth Year ; and Alber- 
© tur ab Eybe, (upon whoſe Authority, I know 
© not) in his Eighty ſeventh. Plato and Ari- 
© ſtotle mention one Herodicus, that was natu- 
© rally the moſt infirm and · tender Man of his 
Time; and yet by the Benefit of Art, and 
© a right Government of himſelf, held it out 
© to a Hundred. 

4. The Frenchman objects, That the 
© Romans had no Phyſicians for Six hundred 
© Years; and that Cato, their. celebrated 
© Patriot, advis'd them to live as long as 
* they could without them. 

Ol. © And fo they did, (anſwers the Dutch 
© man) but not without Phyſick. There are 
© ſcarce any Phyſicians in Turih, but then 
© they have their Druggs and Receits, and 
© certain eſtabliſh'd Maxims and Meaſures to 
* go by, both in DoQoring and Dieting 
© themiclves. And what, at laſt, was the 
© Reaſon why the Romans and Cato were ſo 
© averſe to Phyſicians? Cato himſelf tells 
© you in Pliny, It ſeems they had none 
among themſelves, and they durſt not truſt 
© the Greeks, becauſe they had enter'd-into a 
* folemn Combination to give no Barbarian 
© Quarter, that fell into their Hands. Now, 
© with Submiſhon, this was not keeping out 
_ © Phyſicians, but Ruffians, The Quarrel 

22014 | S was 
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vas not to the Profeſſion, but to the Men. 
They did not deſire to ſtake Recovery a- 
© gainſt Ratrbane ; and they were in the right 
© of it. Agen; Medicine was not the only 
© Thing they were uncivilized in for ſeveral 
© Ages. Tully complains their Common- 
© wealth had lain bare too long of other 
© Parts of Knowledge and Improvements of 
the Mind, and particularly that no Philo- 
* ſophy had appear d in the Roman Dreſs 
© or Language. But now will any one in- 
© ferr from hence, that Cato declar d againſt 
© a Profeſſion of ſuch Importance If he 
* will, let him conſult Cato himſelf in Pliny, 
© and there he will find, it was by Rule of 
© Art he lengthened out his own and his La- 
© dy's Life to ſuch a remarkable Period. 
* Another Reaſon of Cato's Antipathy (ſays 
© Eraſmus) was the Auſterity of his Tem- 
©'per, and his Partiality to his Romans. 
© The Greek Phyſicians made too great a Fi- 
gure for him, and ſeem'd to reproach his 
©'\Countrymen's unpoliſh'd Circumſtances. 

©. This made him baniſh all Philoſophy, not 
©. .becauſe it was not good, but becauſe it 
was Greek. Tis Experience (lays he) that 
© conſummates a Genius. - All your Specu- 
* Htions and Hypotheſes are Trifles. Phy- 
ſicians and Apothecaries would ſoon be 
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(9) 
broke, if Carduus and Colewworty were 
© more commonly uſed when we find a 
* Foulneſs in the Stomach or Bowels.* You 
may perceive the Stateſman was a little 
ſmitten with Quackery himſelf, Beſides, 
tis worth notice here, that we have Tully 
againſt Cato; and perhaps, all Things conſi- 
der'd, the Former's Authority may 'be the 
better of the Two. But not to tire you; 
I muſt tell you in a word, both God and. 
Man, Scripture-and Law, paſt Ages and 
preſend, are all in the Phyſician's Intereſt, 
and ſupport his Pretenſions. | | 

Ja. Don't miſtake me, Madam; I am for 
Phyſick, Knowledge and Practice too, is 
much as any one. But I don't underſtand, 
why it mult be the Privilege and Property 


of a few Undertakers of the other Sex. You 


area Learned Woman, and have read a great 
deal, Madam; Pray inform me how Princes 
and Univerſities came by a Power of Farming 
out Philoſophy. *Tis hard, merhinks, the 
Women ſhould be made a Province thus to 
the Men in every Thing, Why muſt we be 


their Patients when we are ſick; and only 


their Nurſes when they are ſo? Why ſhould 
not we, who are at ſo much Pains to bring 
Mankind into the World, have as good a 

Title as the beſt of rhem, to the Liberty of 
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* Braſſica. Homo durus, ad purgandum hominis cor pus 
ſoficere Braſlicam & crebros vomuns exiftimahat. 
— ſending 
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ſending ſome People out of it? In ſhort, 
they are downright Pharabbt: They let us 


3 our Midwifery upon one another, 


ut as ſoon as the Children are born, they 
take them out of our Hands. ; 

. Of. And give me leave to ſay, they would 
do us a Kindneſs, if they did not gratify us. 
thus far. Our Privilege in this Preliminary 


has deſtroy'd not a few of us. I know Mo- 


deſty is generally inſiſted on in tñie Caſe; 
eſpecially by ſome Women, that are, perhaps, 
as Vain as they are Vertuous. But in my o- 
pinion, 'tis a Miſapplication of the Text; 
For Modeſty conſiſts in an Abſtinence from 
unlawful or indecent Pleaſures, and not in 
an Affectation of unneceſſary Danger or 
Pain. But not to loſe Sight of our Subject ; 
I perceive you are angry the Women are not 
Licentiates. You don't envy the Phyſician 
his Fee ſo much as his Figure. Your Con- 


cern is not to be, but to be thought, as 


Knowing as he is. You would have your 
Degrees without doing Exerciſe, and make 
a Diverſion of what others find a Fatigue. 
You would leave no Diſtinction between 
Practice and Tampering. Briefly, the Thing 

ou graſp at is the ſweet Prerogative of 
Jodging and Directing, without any of the 
Study and Care that qualifies the Doctor 
for his Duty, and follows him-cloſe in the 
Diſcharge of it. Now believe me, this is a 
very ravenous Ambition, And, by —_— 
| wt tho 


(1) 
tho' it may begin, it ſeldom ſtops at any 
Branch of Learning, or Inſtance of Improve- 
ment. 2 is an Eddy that ſucks in 
every Thing. When it has ſwallow'd Phy- 
ſick, it quickly fetches down Philoſophy, 
Divinity, Law, Mathematicks, and the — 9 

lota of Arts and Profeſſions, after it. Con- 
feſs ingenuouſly, Madam; could you with 
any — confine yourſelf to ſo narrow a 
Buſineſs as the Care and Cuſtody of Life and 
Health? Would not the Miniſter's Preach- 
ing, or the Lawyer's Pleading, ſoon fer 
your Mouth a watering agen? Could you 
bear to live, and die at laſt, no more than 
the Third Part of a great Scholar? 
Ja. In my Conſcience, I believe. not, 
now you put me in mind of it. I hate Diſ- 
ſembling; and therefore I tell you plainly, 
both Goſpel and Law are as open to me, as 
to any of my Neighbours. It could never 
enter into my Head, that Porters of Colle- 
ges and Inns of Court lock up the whole, 
Commonwealth of Letters every Night. 
No, no; lee does not grow, like 

Mols, upon old Walls. I am perſuaded, if 
ſome Women were to enter of the Univer- 
ſity Incognito, they would acquit themſelves 
as remarkably, in ney and Diſpute, as o- 
thers have done in the las "Tis nothing 
but Prejudice and Superſtition, Woman, 
that keeps us out of Play, © 
| WAS 0 
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Ol. A little Logick, 1 confeſs, might do 


'you no harm. You are beſide the Queſtion 


already. What we might do, if we were 
to keep up with the other Sex in Education; 
if we did not part Company at the School- 


Dame's Door; if we travel'd as many Sta- 
ges as they do, from Reading and Writing 


to Languages, from Languages to Books, 
and a Taſte of Authors, from thence to an 
Imitation of them, then forward, to the 

more Olympick Exerciſes of Diſtinguiſhing, 


Compating, Judging, Reaſoning, and all 


theſe, ſecundum artem, as they ſay; and 
farther agen, to the Application of theſe 
to Theoty, and the Accommodating of Spe- 
culation to Practice, and the Ripening of 
Practice into Experience: What we might 
do afterwards, if we went throꝰ all this firſt, 
I will nor diſpute. But for us to ſpread our 
Sails, and venture to Sea without Chart or 
Pilot, before we know how to turn a Rud- 
der, or draw a Rope; What is this, but ca- 
ſting ourſelves away, and all that truſt us? 
Soul, Life, and Eſtate are too valuable Con- 
cerns to be put into the Hands of Empyricks. 
*Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, that we ſhould be 
born Graduates in all Faculties, and yet 
g0 to School to learn Plain-Work and Pa- 

ry. But it ſeems, our Heads and our 
Tongues can ſet themſelves at Work better 


than our Fingers. 
Ja. 


(13 

Ja. Suppoſing your Diſtinction to the 
purpoſe, (for 1 hate to be Poſitive) yet it 
will not come up to the Point. For why 
are only the Women deny d their Birthright? 
I Nature has qualify d us, as well as the Men, 
for the nobler Scenes and Offices of Life; 
why are we excluded? Tis very hard the 
Silver in our Ore ſhould be thrown away, on- 
ly for want of Sifting. To urge Univerſal 
Cuſtom and Preſcription againſt us, is only 
to tell us the — x Fact, which we know 
too well _—_— t by no means clears 

the Merits of the Cauſe. * 
Ol. I can tell you then, the Defendant has 
other Pleas to fill up his Anſwer. Remember, 
Madam, we were born Subjects as wellas Wo- 
men, and the Conſtitution has prejudg'd us. 
Ja. What, in the tree Uſe of our Under- 
ſtandings ? I'm for no ſuch Arbitrary Doings. 
Belike, if there was an Act of Parliament, 
ſtreightly charging and requiring us to go 
Blindfold, and never open our Mouths, but 
at Church or Meals; you are ſuch a dutiful 
Daughter of the Commonwealth, that you 
would be content we ſhould ſtand all the 
Days of our Lives like Statues of Fortune, 
with Mufflers upon our Eyes, and no 
Tongues in dur Mouths. Now I, that 
have as great aReſpe&@ for the Legiſlature as 
any one, muſt confeſs, I can't be ſo re- 
ſign d. 1 ſhall never ſubmit to a Salique 

Law for Ignorance and Inſignificancy. * 


(14) 
© OL And yet Iam confident, there is not 
one Woman in five hundred, that would ex- 
change Education and Buſineſs with the 
Men. If Dreſſing, Dancing, Viſiting, were 
t in the Balance, againſt Confinement, 
rd Study, and cloſe; Attendance ; the 
lighter Scale would eaſily raiſe the heavier. 
we can buy good Bargains, let other 
People ſtand behind the Counter. We 
can't complain of hard Uſage. It coſts 
the Men dear, what we purchaſe cheap. 
Beſides, by your Argument, Madam, Com- 


munity of Callings ſhould be à Branch of 


the Law of Nature; Mankind muft never 
break Bulk; and the Grocery of the World 
would lie unretail'd. We ſhould all be our 
own Watchmakers, Upholſterers, and Sil- 
ver-Smiths, too; and every Houſe a Cheap- 
fide, as well as an Univerſity. ' Your Model 
has more Abſurdities yet, Madam, if you 
r know them. 

Ja. Tis pity you were not a Man, Ohm- 
pia, tho? —— allow me to be a Do- 
Kar. 1 oon you would have made an ex- 
rellent Mountebank. You have a Volubili- 
ty, which many a Barriſter and Recorder 
would be glad of. Vou have ſaid ſuch fine 
'Thiings in Favour of our Maſters, that if 
1 did not know you toche a married Lady, 
ſhould believe you weren waining Virgin. 
'+ Of. Before we part, it may be my Turn 
to rally. But tis àa Maxim af the 98 


nt 
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with me, never to Play till I have ſaid my 
Leſſon. If you pleaſe ro give me leave, I 
will take this Opportunity to enter a little 
deeper into the Subject betore us. b 
Ja. Controverſie carries Infection. You 
ſeem diſpos'd to give your Fancy a Breath- 

ing, and ſo am I. Begin as you pleaſe. 
Ol. With your leave, we'll return to 
what I touch'd upon before, the Nobleneſs 
and Importance of the Profeſſion. And from 
this, with a little Help of that ſame Volu- 
biliry, we ſhall eaſily flide into a ſhort Con- 
verlation about the Duties of Phyficians and 
Patients. Now, as to the Firſt, I have ſome- 
times made it a Queſtion to myſelf, whether 
Medicine ſhould not take place of Law. 
Tis true, Juſtice and Government are Mat- 
ters of much greater Conſequence than 
Hcalth and Life; and the Laſt are very pre- 
carious and defenceleſs without the Firſt. 
Anarchy, Rapine, and Violence, tis certain, 
do more Execution than the Plague. A 
Child born with Fire and Sword in the 
Room, is, in effect, an Abortion. And when 
Laws lie dead, and Riot rules, a Man has 
not ſo a Chance for his Life, as Romulus, 
when he ſuck d a Wolf. All this is true. But 
then we muſt remember, Right and Order are 
not Law itſelf, but the Foundation and End 
of Law. For Law, asſuch, is only a Hu- 
man Inſtitution, Arbitrary and Reverſible. 
And the Profeſſors of it are truly call'd Ser- 
Vientes 


(416090 
vientet ad Legem, Servants at Lam, be- 
cauſe they are oblig d to follow the Directions 
of their Superiors implicitly; and in this 
reſpect they may be call d State Apothecaries 
too. Then there's this farther Difference 
between the two Profeſſions. The Law 
© muſt light hard upon halt the People, at 
© leaſt, it has to do wich. Whereas Phytick 
© is an univerſal Benefactor. One 'Man's 
Health is not another Man's Loſs. AlPthe 
© Chancery that can happen in Phylick, is the 
* Length of the Proceſs. If a good Habit 
© of Body were Holding, and a Man could 
© be well by Acres; then, I confeſs, the 
© Phyſician would be more embarraſs'd and 
© confin'd in his Scrvices. But there's no 
© Litigiouſneſs in a Cure, no Suing for 
good Blood and Animal Spirits. If I ga- 
D — Fleſh and Strength, tis not out of o- 
© ther People's Muſcles. Agen; the Conſe- 
quence we drive at, comes double arm'd, 


bove the Phyſicians? = | 
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* Cum ill (ſil. Furiſprudentia) am ſine dr of 
ſenſa munus 45 Junm, &e, eqns Medicige Encom. 
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Ja. Eſpecially, conſidering the Odds be- 
tween a Hero's Veins, and a Clerk's Ink- 

Ol. And withall, what continual Fatigues 
and Hardſhips follow the Camp: How 
ſtern and rugged the Diſcipline, and, how 
ſhore the Pay, as well as the Service. Bux 
to return; the Phyſician's Code and Statute- 
Book is Nature. He collects his Skill, and 
compounds his Materials, on the ſoot of his 
own Induſtry, Obſervation, and Sagacity, 
Philoſophy is no Parliamentary Eſtabliſh- 
ment: And there's no ſuch Thing as En- 
acting a Man into a Machaon. To trace the 
Nile of Life and Vigour up to the Fountain- 
Head; to unlock the Myſteries, and correct the 
Obliquities of Mechaniſm; to adjuſt the Mix- 
tures, and conduct the Motions of the Ele- 
ments; to moderate between Solids and Flu- 
ids, and keep the Parties, Under; in a word. 
to preſerve; Harmony amongſt the mutinous 
Ingredients of the Animal Frame, and re- 
duce them to an orderly Tone and Tem- 

r; eſpecially when they ve skirmilh'd and 
6 ed one another ill: What is this, but the 
Province of Angelick Intelligence: And what 
ſnall we call an Order of Men, thus quali- 
fy'd and employ'd, but God's ſpecial Ope- 
ratort, and the Subſtitutes of Omnipotence ? 
Briefly, Madam, whoever would make an 
Eſtimate of the Intrinfick of both Proteſſions, 
ſhould ask himſelf * is the nobler op 

| je 
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ject of the two to practice upon, the Bodies 
of Men, or the Skins of Beaſts. 

4. This Rhetorick of yours, I muſt 
tell you, may * you into Inconveni- 
ences, Let me difluade you from purſuing 
the Comparifon. Sign your Will before 
yon ſay any more of it; and reſerve it for 
the laſt Compliment to your Doctor. 

Ol. I ſhall follow your Advice, and turn 
off into ſmoother Way. I come now to 
what I may call The Divine Right of the 
Phyſician. If you pleaſe, we'll conſult our 
Bibles upon the Queſtion. oo" 
Ja. 1 don't apprehend you will find 
much there to your ' purpoſe, but what is 


Apochryphal. r 2__ 
3 More, perhaps, than you tmagin, The 


Ir there no Phyſician there * Why then is not the 
Health of the Daughter of my People recover d ? 
And I'll venture to ſay, twas an Honour de- 
ſign'd the Mechanical and Ordinary Means 
which God has provided, of repairing 
Strength, reſtoring Health, and preſerving 


Life, that material Applications were ſome- 
| - times 


1 
times us'd in miraculousCures. TheProphet's | 
Plaiſter of Figs, and our Saviour's Mixture of 
Clay and Spittle, ſeem to carry this Meaning. 
Juſt as the diſtinguiſhing Enſigns or Symbols 
of a Nation's Eminence and Honour, for in- 
ſtance, the Red and the White Croſs, are en- 
courag'd and aggrandiz'd by the Prince's 
Wearing them. In the next place, if 
you call for the Sepſe of Lawgivers and 
Senates upon this Matter, you'll find 
they have conferred Reputation and Privi- 
lege very liberally upon the Faculty, ſubſcri- 
bed to their Merit, and enſcons'd them with 
Sanction. But before I bring the Cauſe in- 
to Court, let's enquire what Credit and E- 
ſteem the Profeſſion has ſtood in with Pub- 
lick Bodies or Conſiderable Perſons. 

Ja. 'You begin to talk formidably. 

Ol. Perhaps you'll have reaſon to ſay fo 
preſently. Come on then. The Egyptians 
aſſign d their Phyſicians large Salaries out 
of the Publick Stock. Herodotus tells us, 
the Doctors in this Country were diſtribu- 
ted into as many Claſſes as there were known 
Diſtempers; and Plutarch, that Med'cine 
was ſo much in Vogue among them, that 
they were one and all Phyſicians. 

2 That's whar 1 would have elſe- 
where. al.. = 

Ol. Let us be as well qualify'd firſt. 1 

roceed. The Athenians had ſuch a Re- 
1pe& for this 3 that they ſuffer d 
| 2 53 
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no Man to meddle with it, that had not his 
Freedom. The ſame Republick ſet up Hip- 
pocrates a noble Statue in his Life - time. 
Julius Ceſar Enfranchis'd all Students in 
Phyſick, to keep thoſe that were already at 
Rome, from leaving it, and encourage more 
to come. Auguſtus, upon Antonius Muſa's 
recovering him from a dangerous Fitt of 
Sickneſs, gave the Phyſicians the Privilege of 
wearing Gold Rings, which before only Se- 
nators and Knights might do. And the Ro- 
mans honour'd him with a Statue, at the 
Side of another of Eſculapius, in conſide- 
ration of ſo great a piece of Service. Darius 
gave Democedes, a Captive, ſeveral noble 
Mannors for curing him, and the Honour 
too of a Place at his Table. The Faculty 
had Penſions conferr'd upon them by the 
Emperor Alexander Severus. Ptolemy made 
a a Preſent of a Hundred Talents to Eraſiſtra- 
tus, Axiſtotle's Grandſon, for curing his 
Father Antiochus ; and Antigonus gave him 
Sixty thouſand * Philippean Guineas for cu- 


ring his Son. tet 021i 
12 L find getting Eſtates has been an old 
fair with the Phyſicians. 
Ol. It has ſo; and why not, if they got 
them honeſtly 2 The Caſſi, Carpitani, Arun- 
cii, Albucii, made their Fortunes this way, and 
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very great ones too, without maiming their 
Characters. Cardan, in his Panegyrick upon 
Medicine, has more Inſtances. to mortify 
you. He tells you of Artaxerxes's Gene- 
roſity to Hippocrates, Phalaris's to Polycletus 
Miſſenius, and Polycrates's to Democedes, 
Alexander the Great almoſt Buried Critobulus 
in Gold, for keeping him above Ground. 
What think you of one Crinas, that new 
builr all the Fortifications of a Ciry in his 
Life-time, and ycr left a vaſt Eſtate at his 
Death? | | 

Ja. Tis well if he did not build with 
the Burghers Bones. 

Ol. Miſrepreſentations and Aſperſions 
would not ſtick upon the Profeſſion in thoſe 
Days. Princes and People of the firſt Rank 
were proud to be of the Faculty; inſomuch 
that it was a Sort of Miſpriſion and Scanda- 
lum Magnatum, to treat the Doctors con- 
temptuouſly. Solomon was certainly a very 
Learned Phyſician. And ſo probably were 
ſeveral other Eaſtern Monarchs; and 
Ginger, Kings of Media; Subiel of Arabia; 
Mitbridates of Perſia; and Hermes of Egypt, 
Meſues, Grandſon of a King of Damaſcus ; 
and Avicenna, ſuppos'd to be Prince of 

Corduba, were very eminent this way too. 

| f Ja. Have you no Queens in your Cata- 
ue 2 17 ED nne 

0 I den't find any. The Sex were 

then afraid of Pretendingneſs. But I 

Di | 7 
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come forward to the Recommendations and 
Favours of the Law. Several of the Empe- 
rors granted the Faculty many Legal Privile- 
ſes: Veſpaſian, Adrian, and Antonine con- 

m'd the Immunity and Eminence Julius 
Cæſar and Auguſtus had given them. Com- 
modus, Severus, Clieflantine, Valentinian and 
Valent, Honorius and T heodoſous, and Julian, 
, enacted in their Favour. Theſe Edicts freed 
them from all publick Impoſts and Offices of 
Trouble, and not only their Perſons, but their 
Wives, Children, and Eſtates roo, Agen, 
the Law cover d them with ſuch an effectual 
Protection, that whoever moleſted or injur d 
them, was to be puniſh'd at the Judge's Diſ- 
cretion. Nor had they only Privileges and- 
Protection, but likewiſe large Salaries 
and Penſions aſſign'd them, Tis true in- 
deed, only a certain ſelect Number, and 
thoſe ro be preterr'd, principally for their 
Morals, and in the ſecond regard for their 
Learning, call'd Numerarics, as the reſt were 
call'd Supernumeraries, had a title to, or 
enjoy'd theſe Rights. But then we know 
theſe Honours and Encouragements were 
deſign'd the Profeſſion more than the Perſons. 
As Br Statute-Law, the 5th of the 14th and 
15th of Henry VIII. diſcharges Phyſicians 
from being ſummon'd upon Jurics in London ; 
and requires an Examination and Licence 
tom the College to quality for Practice. 
and the Powers deriy'd to them by Aca- 

0 | demical 
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demical Promotion are too well known to 
be mention' d. 25 WH 

Fa. You ſeem to have weigh'd the 
Strength of the Cauſe with uncommon Ap- 
— and Curioſity. But perhaps you 

ve never, or very rarely, been under the 
Diſcipline of Anatomical Hands. I fancy, 
if you were to feel the Smart of a few Ex- 
periments, you'd abate of your Zeal. 
. Ol, And that brings me directly to the o- 
ther Head of Diſcourſe ; the Phyſician's and 
the Patient's Duty; which I have had Occaſion 
more than enough to conſider, before you 
and I came acquainted. I never was a Bi- 

t to Pain. And I ſhall not excuſe a Phy- 
ician's Abuſe of his. Power. To be forc d 
(ſays * one of them) to come to a hard Bar- 
* gain fof Lite or Relief; to be kept long in 
* Miſery-and Suſpence, and perhaps but half 
© cured at laſt; is enough to make a Man 
think himſelf under the Hands of an Exe- 
*-.cutioner, rather than a Doctor. But, not- 
withſtanding this, I always thought my Phy- 
fician and my Surgeon beſt able to judge, 
When Rigorous Methods were neceſſary, and 
then 1 ſubmitted to them. To conſult a 
Man's Eaſe, and indulge his Averſions, in 
ſome Circumſtances, is but a kind Way ok 
cutting his Throat. Inciſion-Knives were 
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not made for Ceremonie. When the Rule 
requires it, the Phyſician is as much bound 
to torture a Man into Health, as a judge to 
give Sentence. For Cancers and Gangreens 
are as Incorrigible, as Harden'd Malefactors. 
Beſides, this Pretence of Quarrel concerns 
the Surgeons more than the Phyſicians. The 
Severities of the latter are few, and not fre- 
quent; and are generally the Effect, either 
of the Patient's Vices, or his Negligence. 
Carduus Cantharides and Mercury ſeem 
delign'd by Providence for Puniſhments as 
well as Preſervatives. And before you en- 
ter upon a Miſunderſtanding with the Sur- 
geons, conſider, Madam, they ſtand clear 
of your Imputation too. They are not Ag- 
greſſors. The ſharpeſt of their Operations 
are extorted, either by the Patient's Raſh- 
neſs, or Misfortune. The Part is made Uſe- 
leſs to Itſelf, and Dangerous to the Whole, 
before they come to cutting off. I could 
enlarge upon this Head, but I ſuppoſe you 
fee how the Matter ſtands already, 
Ja. I confeſs my Objection was ſtarted 
à little haſtily. Let it be withdrawn, if you 
pleaſe, and go on as you propos'd. „ 

Ol. I begin with the Patient's Part; whom 
it concerns, as nearly in Duty as Intereſt, 
ro. chuſe, where there is more than one 
Phyſician, the Man of moſt Skill, Experi- 
- ence, and Succeßg. 
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Ja. I thought you would ſoon run 4} 
ground. I have you now at Mercy, Ma- 
dam. 2 | 

Ol. As how? © THe, 

Ja. With your favour, let me underſtand 
how a Phyſician's Qualifications and Abilities 
can come under my Cognizance, unleſs I am 
a compleat Judge of his Principles and Me- 
thods ? If you'll allow me to know when he 
preſcribes and manages right, this is Con- 
teſſing , I underſtand before- hand, what 
Meaſures and Medicines are to be taken, and 
then why ſhould I trouble the Doctor? 

Ol. A good Judge of Painting may be no 
Performer. You may make an Eſtimate, 
in ſome meaſure, of a Phyſician's Qualifica- 
tions and Conduct, when you know what 
Courſe he deſigns, and for what Reaſons, 
tho* your own Capacity could never have 
reach d either. Second Cauſes, when they're 
once diſcover'd, are the moſt Obvious things 
inthe World. The Cypher's over, after you 
have found the Alphabet, Not that any 
further Condeſcenſion of this kind ſhould be 
expected from a Phylician, than explaining 
himſelf in general. And tis likely his No- 
tions may be ſo Satisfactory, or ſo Diſcou- 
raging, as to determine the Patient. Be- 
ſides; I don't ſuppoſe you caſt upon a De- 
fart Iſland, with Two or Three of the 
Faculty in't, and no Body to practice upon but 
themſelves, A Phyſician ſeldom ſettles in an 
drier Roto eK Unpopulous 
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Vnpopulous Place; and tho' you ſhould 
happen to be his Handſel, you may conclude 
yourſelf ſafe, if he comes well enough re- 
commended to expect Welcome and Buſi- 
meſs; which 'tis certainly his Intereſt to 
take care of, as well as yours to take care of 
Fourlſelf, - Bat then, if he has reſided ſome 
time in the Town or the Neighbourhood, 
— eaſily (get Information of his Abi- 
ities and Succeſs, from People either of 
Sound and Superiour Underſtandings, or at 
leaſt of Tender Conſtitutions. Further, it 
he carrys Academical Honours, or other Le- 
gal Teſtimonials about him, his Pretenſions 
are Valid, and you may depend upon his 
Sufficiency. You ſce, Madam, I. have rid 
mylelt-of your Difficulty. 
Ja. You ate lucky at Solutions. You 
have always a Miſe facing your Form. But 
— your Cunning, you may be ſnared by 
01. Are you ſure 1 ſha'nt loſe your La- 
dyſhip in a Wood firſt 2 -----You are ever 
and anon going off the Scent.-----The Firſt 
thing, I ſay, a Patient or his Friends ſhould 
concern themſelves about, is the Choice of 
the Phyſician. As to this, Experience chal- 
-lenges a -Precedency in the Exerciſe and Uſe 
all acquired Accompliſhments are to be put 
to; but moſt of all in the Practice of Phy- 
ſick. The Knowledge of the Parts of the 
Body, of the Virtues of Druggs, and the 
Strength of their Operations, together with the 
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Diſtinguiſhing, of Symptons and Caſes are 
ſo neceſlary, that tis Preſumption ſo much 
as to feel a Pulſe without them, Andiyet 
how faint is the Action of all theſe. Rays at 
large, in Compariſon of their Force collected, 
if I may ſay ſo, in a Focus of Experience? 
Fhis is that which Warms pn and-Spe- 
culation into Life, Braces the. Underſtand- 
ing, and teaches the Mind to walk alone. 
'Tis this that finiſhes a Mead or à Radcliffe. 
*Tis this that puts the laſt Hand to the No- 
bleſt Productions of Nature and Art. But 
of the Phyſician's Qualifications I ſhall, have 
occaſion to {ay more, when, I come to ſpeak 
upon his Duty, Further, the Sick Man is in 
fault, if he does not look out for Help be- 
times. Not that we ſhould imagin every 
little Pain, Qualm, or Stitch, — 
from Providenge to ſummon; the Doctor. 
- The Penances either of our Intemperance 
in the Quantity, or our Preſumption in the 
Choice of our Meat and Drink, are no ſur- 
prizing or myſterious Diſorders. We need 
not be taught, that in ſuch uſual inconveni- 
ent Conſequences as theſe, eicher of lntempe- 
rance, Lazineſs, or a. Sedentary Neglect of 
ourſelyes, Abſtinence, Exerciſe, and Regu- 
lar Evacuations will pacifie injar' d Nature, 
and reconcile our Conſt itutions to us agen. 
Sometimes ſuch an Inſt inct comes along with 
an Indiſpoſition, that we know as well what 
Phyſick we want, © Winks gf my | 
E 2 (= 
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like at another time. And ſuch Suggeſtions as 
theſe, I'll allow to be as ſafe a Direction as 
a Doctor's Bill; provided ſome notorious 
Symptom does not beſpeak our Caution, and 
make us turn our Backs upon our Inclinati- 
ons. Thus, if a Fancy comes upon a Man 
unaccountably, that Smelling to Thyme or 


Sweet -Brier would relieve him in the Head- 


Ach, I think he {ſhould liſten ro the Hint 
and try whether his Imagination dictated 
at Random. But if he deſired Small-Beer, 
when his Hands were hot, and his Pulſe in 
a- Hurry, I ſhould perſuade him not to be 
advis'd altogether by his Fancy. But when 
either an Indiſpoſition attacks us, whoſe Ori- 
gin we can't account for ; or one which we 
can eaſily gueſs at the Cauſe of, keeps its 
hold longer than we had Reaſon to expect; 
When either the Diſtemper's Violent in the 
Seizure, or Obſtinate in the Continuance; 
Then there muſt be no Time loſt; no Con- 
fulting of Smatterers; no Anxiouſneſs or 
Debating about the Expenſiveneſs of Fees and 
Phyſick. When the Enemy's thus far ad- 
vanc'd, Irreſolution's Dangerous, and Secu- 
rity Fatal. Tis time to think of retiring un- 
der the Canon of the College, and confe- 
derating with Art and Science. Then the Son 
of Sirach's Advice is ſeaſonable; Give place 
to the Phyſician, for the Lord hath created him: 
Let him not go from thee, for thou haſt need 


of bim. c. 38. When any thing ails the 
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© Cattle, ſays * Botallus, we ſend them to 
© the Farriers. The Goldſmith has the 
© mending of a Lord's Chain, or a Lady's 
© Bracelet. Diamonds and Precious Stones 
are the Jeweller's Province. And when our 
© Cloaths want Furbiſhing , we put them 
© into the Botcher's Hands. Burt for Life and 
© Health, either we don't trouble ourſelves 
© about them, or we truſt any One with them, 
any confident Fackanapes, ſooner than a 
Phyfician ; and it fares with us accord- 
ingly. Agen ſays the ſame Author, When 
2 Man finds himſelf out of order, he ma 
3 himſelf a Dram or à Cordial, if 
pleaſes ; but for the reſt, he muſt have 
Recourſe to the Phyſician. And let him 
conſult not Books, but Men. Med cine is 
© always better in Manuſcript, than in Print. 
Benedictut has a valuable Admonition to the 
ſame Effect. © Pain, ſays he, and Sickneſs 
are ſtrangely Credulous and Curious, and 
© therefore we ſhould take particular care 

not to be prevail'd upon by their Im 
* nities to lay hold of every one's Help and 
Advice that offers it, and call in the Phy- 


* 
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* Merito hi pœnas delicti dant, cam ſtatim ad vete- 
HE tranſmittant jumenta, c. De Med, & e/£groti 
unere. air e 
Nec cuivis præſidium profitenti, valetudinis deſiderio 
ſtatim credatur, ſolis medicis occidendi impunitate reli- 
Ri, De Med. ag g Officio Aphoriſm. c. 1. 
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* fician only at laſt, like a Sheriff to an Exe- 
5 — f * if you ; _ there's 
Frugality in ſtaying beyond t iſis—— 
Ta. You'll ſay, I ſhall find myſelf Miſta- 
ken; ; which I can't deny. e time 
fince; you know, I was ſadly afflicted with 
che Colick. I ſtay'd till all the Women 
of Faſhion and Pretence in the Country had 
ſpent the Flower of their Cloſets upon me, 
and given me over. At laſt, when the Pain 
had toif'& my own Patience and their Medi- 
caments, Lnade my Complaint to Doctor 
— Who order d me two or three Bottles 
of ſometliing, that gave me preſent Eaſe, 
and reſtor d me to perfect Health in a 
Werk. Now when 1 had caſt up the Charge 
of the Prefents I had ſent to my Doctreſſes, 
and the Viſits I receiv'd from them, I found it 
riſe to ten Pound more than the Phyſician's 
Fee, and the Apothecary's Bill. 
Ol. Methinks, that might have made a 
Convert of you. But to purſue my Advan- 
tage. There's yet another Conſideration 
that ſhould prevail with Sick People to make 
uſe of a Phyſician early; becauſe if they ſtay 
ſo long that there's little or nothing to be 
done, tis odds whether the Phyſician will 
venture to be concern d. One of the Facul- 
tie tells us, Tis an Inſtance of a Phyſici- 
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e Prodemis Beds en infociabiles eg del mur 
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* an's Wiſdom, not to have any ting to do 
* with Incurable Diſtempers, and burn his 
Fingers with Itnpoſſibilities: For let Reco- 
© very be never ſo Imptacticable, the Phyſi- 
© cian muſt expect to be charg d with taking 
© away every Life he does not ſave. If he is 
© not a Dcliverer, he muſt be a Murderer. 
And a Man has yet more Reaſon to be Cau- 
tious and Angry, where a Patient has 
been pleas'd to compliment Unqualified 
Undertakers with the beſt Opportunities of 
recovering him; for as 80 Phyſician, 
Botallus, obſerves, * © There ate few Peo- 
* ple, it any, to be found, but what are 
* teady with Receipts for the Sick at firſt 
* Sight, and throw — Courſe with- 
out more ado. But when their Skill has 
© had irs uſual Effect, and they know not 
© how to manage the Miſchiefs of their own 
* making, they'll meddle no ſurther, and 
; are as humble and unpretending for a lit- 
c 
c 
c 


tle time, as one would wiſh. - However, 
ſays the f former Author, let the Phyſician 
venture where he has any Sparks of Hope 
to encourage and; direct him. Only the 
© Family ought/to know what the Odds are 
againſt him: Elſe the Blame ef a Miſcarri- 
© age-will liglu upon the Profeſſion, or at 
— 6 
Intelligite jentes icam forte am- 
ae egen nip apo are 
Pramendis, &, De Med. & Agr. Munre, * © 


T Ubi jupra. 
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©* leaſtupon the Man. You'll be believ'd be- 


fore the Defeat, but not eaſily after it. 
I know { continues my Author) there are 
many A 


vocates ſor the conttary Opinion, 
© that jet the Complexion of Affairs be ne- 


© yer ſo bad, ſomething muſt be try d; and 
that che beſt: Means that can be thought 


© of, however unpromiſing, are neverthrown 
© away. Whichever of theſe Rules is right, 
ou ſee what lamentable Difficulties and Di- 
— the Conſequence of loſing Time, 
and leaving the Country Open and Expos'd 


- to the Invader. 


Ja. Methinks the Doctor might be ſo kind 
as to come of his own accord, and offer his 
Services. This would make him famous 
for his Humanity,  _ 

Ol. But not for his Diſcretion. Such For- 
wardneſs is forbid by Maxim. © Come 
© xo a Patient when you are call'd, ſays a 
©-Phyſician.; Make as, much haſte as you 


you then, but not before. When the 


* Price of your Wares is ſtated and known, 
your Cuſtomers will have the meancr o- 
< Pinian;of them, for your bringing them to 
their Doors. And another of them to the 
ſame Purpoſe; f He that would not make 
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© ſelf cheap, muſt avoid an Exceſs of Con- 
© deſcenſion, and keep ſomewhat upbn the 
© Diſtatice and the Referve. Intruſion and 
* Fondneſs for Company is a Leſſening 
© Infirmity. The way to be reſpected is 
© not to be too Forward and Familiar. 
© And for this Reaſon 'twill be adviſable 
for a Phyſician not to proffer his Service, 
but to ſtay till he has a Summons. Tis 
© true, it diſcovers a noble Benevolence of 
© Temper, to lay hold of all Opportunities 
© of doing Good. But yet good Offices, if 
a Man's Prodigal of them, go a Begging 
© at]aſt; and an Art may be ſo Liberal as to 
© make itſelf Conremptible. ' But to mend 
my pace, and keep up with the Argument; 
When the Phyſician's come, tis te Patient's 
Duty, in the next place, to repreſent his Con 
dition as diſtinctly and fully to him as he can. 
He's neither to let Modeſty, in ſome Caſes, 
nor Shame, in others, prevail with him to 
conceal any Circurnſtances, or dreſs up the 
Diſtemper in falſe and flattering *Cofours. 
If we fall into noiſome Circumſtances by 
Misfortune, or if ſuch is the Nature or Seat 
of the Diſcaſe, that a Baſhful Man muſt put 
a Force upon himſelf to mention it; then 
Hiding or Diſgulſing is Modeſty no longer, 
but Infirmity, If our own Sin and Folly 
have diſtreſs d us, the Conſciouſneſs of it 
ſhould diſpoſe us indeed to Repentance and 
Reſolutions of Reformation, but by no means 

8 WF: | to 
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to Shyneſs and Neglect of a Cure. One 
Man endeavours to ſmother a Paſfion of 
Love or Luſt, that's flaming in his Heart; 
© Another ſuppreſſes his Anger, tho' his 
© Eyes. glow with it. One Man's Vitals are 
© ſecretly Chill'd with Fear; Another's Wa- 
© ſted with Care. Now theſe Diſcompoſures 
are either Principals or Seconds in the 
© Quarrel; and yet that's more perhaps than 
the Doctor knows. But if the Gentle- 
© man's Caſe muſt not be diſtinctly under- 
© ſtood, the Doctor ought to be told at leaſt 
* in, general, what ſhare his Mind has in his 
 * Malady. For this is more than a Circum- 
© ſtance; and may make it neceſſary to alter 
© his Plan, and change his Batteries. The 
ſame Author (for I am now n 
has à remarkable Story to this Purpole. 
had a Patient, lays he, at Paris t other 
© Day, that thought himſelf in a Feaver, and 
* complain'd of a great Pain and Op- 
preſſion in his Breaſt. I could find no Fea- 
© veriſh Symptoms and I was to take his 
word for t other. He expreſs'd an Un- 
common Impatience, figh'd much, and 
* reſted little. I purg d im; I. chaff d his 
© Breaſt, and ſtroak d it with comfortable 
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© Liniments z and did what elſe I thought 
© moſt like! to relieve him. I forbore 
© Bleeding, becauſe he did not complain of 
© any fixt or conſtant Pain, and he breath d 
© freely. Beſides, he was threeſcore Years 
© old; and 'twas Winter. This paſs'd o 

* far four Days. Upon the Fourth Day 
© about two a Clock in the Afternoon, this 
* Unintelligible Diſorder unmask d, and 
* yaniſh'd on a ſudden, while 1 was in the 
Room. The Gentleman's Servant came 
© up, and brought him word he had carried 
© lus Cauſe at e It ſeems twas the 
* Iſſue of a Lau- Suit that had made his Heart 
© ake, and given him ſuch a racking Pain 
© thereabouts. The News was ſcarce.told, 
F when my Patient, who lay the Minute 
before, as if he was expiring, mounts. u 


in his Bed; Well, now, ſays he, the Pain's 


quite gone, and I'm as well this moment 
© as ever I was in my Life. I find. I was 
Sick of Sollicitude; and if I had not been 
* Defendant at Lyons, I had not been Plane 
tiff here. To return; This Covering and 
Diſguiſing is not only Dangerous, but very 
often Impracticable. A Cheat will not ea- 


ſily paſs upon Science, The Heart is the 


only Part of the Body a good Phyſician can t 
Jef 5 Nr and We of 
mpoſture will be peeping out, and ſca 
Prevention. A Diſſembled Cale lies * 
pen to 2 Profeſſor, by Counxerteit Coin to 


/ 
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an Antiquarie. And then a Mat, beſides 
the Diſgrace of the Diſeaſe, has that of the 
Detection too, to diſcompoſe him; which 
is to ſome People the greater Mortification 
of the two, And withall he may have Rea- 
ſon to fear the Phyſician will revenge Di- 
ſtruſt with Diſcovery; whereas if he had 
been confided in, he would not have been 
provok'd to betray. * * In Infamous or 

Difreputable Caſes, a Man of Honour, 
© ſays Benediffus very tightly, will keep 
© the Secret as carefully as he'll attend the 
© Cure, For tis barbarous, to put a Man 
© to Pain in his Character, that has already 
© ſo much of it in his Bones. 

Ja. Thus far I agree with you, 

Ol. 1 don't doubt but we ſhall underſtand 
one another by and by. I have two or 
three ſhort” Precepts more for the Patient, 
and then I come to the Doctors Duty; which, 
1 ſuppoſe, you long to hear. | 

a. I expect r You have 
brought the Phyſidien to the Bedſide; One 
would think you might leave him there. 

OL. If the Patient be perfectly right in his 
Senſes. Bar rhe truth is, many Sick People 
are more Lightheaded at the begining of a 
Fit of Sickneſs, than afterwards, And this 
is the beſt Defence I can make for thoſe, that 


; * Alienam miſeriam avis ſociam indicare nefas ef}, 
Alex, Fenedictus De Med. atg; Agri Offic. Apboriſm: b r. 
when 
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when they have conſulted a Doctor, and had 
his Advice, over rule his Directions, and 
throw away his Phyſick. You ſhall have a 
Learned Phyſician's Reflections upon this 
matter, if you pleaſe. The Patient, ſays 
© he, muſt be governable, and reſign to thoſe 
© that have the care of him, eſpecially to 
© the Phylician : And neither the Sick Man, 
© nor they that are about him, may pre- 
© ſume to impoſe upon thePhyfician, or efade 
this Directions. The Patient's Irregulari- 
© tie and Impatience light hardeſt upon him- 
© ſelf, This ſort of Sedition, tho' never fo 
* induſtriouſly conceal'd, always breaks out 
in the Conſequences. Another tells us, 
© + 'tis Fact, and that daily - Obſervation 
© proves it ſo, that more Men loſe their 
© Lives by their own Obſtinacy, than by all 
* the Diſtempers in a Bill of Mortality put 
together. So ſays Botallur too; || © A 
© Phyſician, tis true, miſtakes his way ſome- 
times; but where one Man dies of the 
Doctor, a hundred miſcarry by their own 
© Folly. Tis no wonder that Ignorant, Neg- 
© ligent, Ungovernable, Enterprizing Peo- 
? ole ſhould not eaſily get over'a Fir of Sick- 


* * Eger obſe quem eſe debet: &c. Alex. Benediflns, 
Certiſſimum experimentum quotidie commonſtrat 
A, Gabr. 4 Fonſeca,” Med. OEcen. | | : 
Etſi in multis peccare in ſuo officio poſſit Medicus: 
& . De Med. & Ag. Offic. «ad 
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neſs. And elſewhere he affirms, * © That 
one Phyſician, or even the Unaſſiſted 
© Strength of Nature, may recover a much 
: Pr of Complying and Order- 
© ly Patients, than a whole College can of 
© perverſe ones, that ſuppreſs their Com- 
© plaints, and refuſe their Submiſſion. Fur- 
ther, there's Ill Manners as well as Abſurdity 
in this Inſtance of Misbehaviour. Not to 
make uſe of a Phyſician is a Preſumptuous 
Neglect of ourſelves; But tis over and above, 
an Incivility, and a Contempr of his Cha- 
racter, to defeat his Care, and proteſt his 
Bills. Befides, this Conduct implys a ſtrange 
Inconſiſtency and Levity. For at laſt, if we 
underſtand the matter right, the Doctor's 
Preſcription, in this Caſe, is our own at Se- 
cond Hand. If we can't confide in him, 
why do we conſult him? And if we can, 


why don't we e | 
a. Excuſe me, Madam; That Conſe- 


nce has its Exceptions, For the purpoſe, 


it I have made Tryal before of the Druggs 


he orders me, and found them Abhorrent to 


my Nature; or if I know there's Poiſon in 
the Potion; muſt I join my Lips to Death, 
and drench myſelf as meckly as a Diſcarded 
Vizjzer would receive the fatal Bowl from 
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gros morigeros: &c. bid. 
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the Hand of an Eunucb? I never thought 
the Phyſician ſo abſolutee. 
Ol. The laſt of your Objections, if you 
apply it in Earneſt, is not to be imagit'd. 
is out of the Confinesof the Queſtion tob ; 
and'carrys you tothe World in the Moon. 
It affets your Cook, Butler, Dairymaid, 
all your Domeſticks, Relations, Neighbours, 
and Acquaintance, as much as your Doctor. 
And as for rother, tis plainly a ſtudied one 
For tho a Phyſician may be a Humoriſt as 
well as another Man; yet is it probable he 
ould be ſo little concern'd for his on Re- 
putation and Intereſt, as to ask no previous 
Queſtions about his Patient's itution, 
Antipathies, and Management of himſelf ? 
At leaſt, if a Caution's given him, it can't 
be conceiv'd\ he ſhould lie under any Temp 
tation to impoſe unneceſſary Severities upon 


his Patient, and join the Enemy Himſelf 


with his Auxiliaries. 3 
Ja. What if I follow his Directions, and 
ow worſe? en 
Ol. If you have no other Reaſon to ſuſpect 
his Judgment or Integrity, but a longer Con- 
tinuance of the Diſtemper than you expe& 
ed, let not That determine you too ſobn to 
his Diſadvantage. For tis one Phyſician's 
Advice to another, to abide beute 


* A rea ratione nunquam diſcedendum eſt, "Ty 2 
nediclus, De Med. mg; ri CH. — 4 4] 
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© ly by thoſe Means and Meaſures that he's 
© {ure are Rational and Well-grourided, tho 
5 he waits long the good Effects of them; 
© and never to purſue a Hazardous and 
© Uncertain Method, becauſe it has not been 
© follow'd long enough to do any viſible 
© Miſchief; For that Caſualties are ſo far 
© from being general Rules, that they are 
© only Exceptions, However tis not ſafe 
to be too Implicit neither. If you find your 
Champion foil'd ; if you don't mend with- 
in any reaſonable Time; much more, if you 
grow worſe; you are certainly at Liberty 
to take Notice of it to him. And if the Symp- 
toms look formidable, and Danger haſtens 


its Approaches, to deſire him to think ot 


conferring with a Brother of the Facultie, 
and if he refuſes, (which very rarely hap- 
pens) to diſmits him, and ſeek elſewhere for 
Help. 1720 | 

a No doubt on't. In good Time, if 
the Diſtemper's Chronical enough, the Houſe 
may be full of Phyſicians. Thoſe ſame Con- 
ſultt, I confeſs, are a Maſterpiece! For ei- 
ther the Aſſiſtants will agree with the firſt 


Doctor, or differ from him. If they agres, 
h. 


then One would have done as well as 


If they diſagree, what better Iſſue's to be 
expetted from the Claſhing Opinions of 


Two or more, than from the Uniform Pro- 
ceedings of One? When they have made 


the moſt of their Maxims, the only new 


Reſolu- 
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Reſolution you can come to is to truſt your- 
ſelf with a new Doctor, or with none. And 
what's a new one to do? Why truly he 
has double work upon his Hands; He has 
his Predeceſſor's Errors, as well as his Pati- 
ent's Conſtitution, to correct. And at laſt you 
have only the ſame Chance as before, whe- 
ther you ſha'nt be left in a Condition a third 
part worſe than he found you in; for others 
of the Faculty to take their turn, and carry 
off their Shares of the Vrecł too. 
Ol. Soft and fair. Your Speed, I'm ſure, 
has carry'd your Ladyſhip on the wrong 
fide o'th* Poſt, , Let's apprehend one another 
right. I would not have it quoted for my 
Opinion, that Phyſicians ought to aſſemble 
in as Numerous Bodys as General Coun- 
cils, The Circumſtances of Perſons, and 
the Turn of Things, are the beſt Rule in 
theſe Difficulties. If the Patient's Life and 
Health are of great Importance, either to 
the Family or the Publick, nothing ſhould 
be omitted that any Good can be hoped from. 
The whole Poſſe of Nature and Art ihould be 
muſter d. Agen; If there's a Life of leſs Con- 
ſequence at ſtake, and if none of the known 
and uſual Expedients have been neglect- 
ed; If the Skill of two or three Authoriz d 
and Careful Phyſicians gives way, and the 
Diſeaſe forces all their Intrenchments; I 
will not ſay but the Patient's freg to pratify 
4 Departing * awith ** 
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of all the Matrons in the Country. Aſter 
Sentence of Death pronounc'd, he may 
make a Bargain of his Body if he pleaſes. 
And, for your Comfort, Madam, you 
know ſuch lurking Embers of Life have 
ſometimes ſurviv'd an Execution as have 
kindled it up agen. I'll allow you to pleaſe 
yourſelf with juſt ſuch. a Poſſibility as this, 
when a Conſult of Learned Phyſicians have 
done what they can for you, and give you 
over. To do you further Juſtice ; It ſeems 
you think it abſurd, when one Phyſician has 
done you no Service, to conſult another; 
and your Reaſon for it is, becauſe if the laſt 
Comer ſtrikes into the Meaſures of the firſt, 
your Purſe: may be ſomewhat lighter, but 
you are ſtill where you were; and if he does 
not, you are ne'r the nearer a Cute, and 
may be practice d upon to Death. I think 

that's your Argument. (12 
Ja. And what's your Anſwer ? + 
Ol. Tis this; if they agree, you may be- 
gin to ſuppoſe your Condition deſperate, 
or conclude you have not try'd the Courſe: 
you are in long enough; which laſt will be 
à Cordial however, if it does not end in 4 
Cure. And if the laſt Phyſician ſces the Mi- 
ſtake of the Firſt, or believes he does, you 
may demand his Reaſons without Preſump- 
tion, and 'tis like he may be furniſh'd with 
them by an-Inſight into the Error of his Bro- 
ther's Method. We have all a better Hand 
2 ; * At 


at finding out other People's Miſtakes than 
our own. Thoſe Subtiltiet of Nature, which a 


Single Microſcope will not reach, a Double 


one diſcovers in a trice to advantage. Ob- 
ſerve agen, how Partial you, are pleas d to 
be in your Suppoſals. You Viſit the Sick, 


more like an Ill-boding Bird than 2 Friend. 


Your Meſſage is all to the 4 way of Diſap- 
Pointment and Death. What, ſay yon, 
* if every new Undertaker ſhould make 
© things worle than he foung them? Sup- 
© pole their Practices run foul upon one an- 
other, and each of them luggs off a Limb 
© of you? What's all this but Phantom and 
Chimera Does ſuch a thing Happen once 
in a thouſand Inſtances? And then agen, 
ſay I in my turn, What if a Second ar 
Third prevents or ſtops the 11] Conſę- 
* quences ot a former Milmanagement, fa- 
© ſtens upon the True Caufe, and reinſtates 


© you in Health and Vigour ?. Does this ſo 


rarely happen, Madam, that it could nat 
enter into your Thoughts 3; ne ce wil | 
always be a Weak Argument againſt the uſ 

of Reaſon. And, as one gf the Faculty ob- 
ſerves very well, + the Repraaches that 
are thrown upon a Knowing and a Wiſe 
© Man for the Misfortune of -a Miſtake, are 
an Indignity offcr'd ra the Honour of Man- 


»» 
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© kind, and ought to be Reſented Univerſal- 
© ly. If Imperfe&ion would juſtifie Uſe- 
leſſneſs, we might all be Idle upon Principle. 
And he that's afraĩd to uſe his Legs, bectuſe 


he may ſtumble, may cen lie à bed till 
they mortifie. mw 4 780 He. i n It 
Ja. In earneſt, Nee I'm afraid you'll 
never be wean'd from this Weakneſs. ' I 
-fappoſe you us'd to have more Phyſicians 
about you in your Sickneſs, than other Wo- 
men have Goſſips at their Labour. 
Ol. You'llbe leſs Severe by and bv. 
Ja. In the mean time; ſince the Clue of 
the Argument has brought us to the Buſi- 
neſs of Conſults, let's know, if you pleaſe, 
how they re to be 7 Tbis is a Point, 
1 ſuppoſe,” the ors have ttfin'd upon. 
It goes deep in their Affairs, and brings a 
5 deal of good Lining neg their Poc- 
kets. 8 17 ng 4 * #01331 | 
Ol. And yet it lies under ſome Reſtricti- 
ons that keep a Man upon his Guard, and 
Fetter him with Maxims. Nou may have 2 
Specimen of them from the Phyſicians them- 
ſelves, who ſhould beſt underſtand them. 
To begin then; Tis Botallus's Opinion, 
» © Thar no Conſults ought to be held in 
© the Patient's Preſence, becauſe tis not fir 
* he ſhonld know all the Circumſtances of 
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© his Caſe that are neceſſary to be canvaſs'd, 
© the badas well as the good. Damps and De- 
© ſpair Sert their Teeth where they ſeize; and 
© *tis much eaſier to keep them off at firſt, than 
© to make them quit their hold afterwards. As 
to the Time when recourſe ſhould be had to 
them; * © There is a neceſſity, ſays Fonſeca, for 
© Conſults, when a Phyſician finds himſelf 
©. overmatch'd. Where much depends up- 
don't, all Parties will ſtrain their Faculties 
© for Diſcoveries, and one Man obſerve 
© what ſcapes another. Number are beſt 
© at Invention. A Cabinet of the Facultie 
© ſees, like Argus, every ö once. Be- 
© fides,, as Solomon ſays, Without counſel, 
* purpoſes are diſappointed : but in the mul- 
© titude of counſellers they are eſtabliſhed. 
And. then too, as Fonſeca further ſuggeſts, 
* a Phyfician's calling-in more Aſſiſtance is 
finding Security for his own: Reputation. 
© It covers him from Cenſure and Miſreport. 
© If his Management ſhould be queſtion'd, 
© his Brethren can do him Juſtice, and ſo the 
* Cataſirophe of a Violent Diſtemper won't 
be charg'd upon the Doctor's Ignorance or 
© Indiſcretion, As to the Number of Per- 
ſons that are to be at ir, Botallus is for a few 
f * A: Numerous Conſult's more likely to 


* Confultoribus tune opus eſt 3 tum quia &c. Ubi 

+ Confuntit potius multitudo medicoram qu im ja- 
vet; &c, Ubi ſupra, Ge 
© Pet- 


© 'perplex things than to clear them. Two 
© or Three good Phyſicians, Honeſt and 
© Knowing, are enow; and ſeldom leave a 
Fourth matter to work upon. As to the 
5 — of them; Admit none (ſays the 
fame Author) bur Phyſicians to your Con- 
©. ferences, or at moſt but one or two Per- 
ſons more, a Nurſe, or an Attendant, ot 
o. Intruders and Interlopers always crofs 
© upon: Men of Knowledge. Either there 
Fare more or fewer Ingredients in the Bill 
chan there ſhou'd.be! Or if yau preferr 


the Wiſdom of the College to their tedi- 


© 'ous. Impertinence; the whole Regimen 
© abfolutely condemn d, and your Reputa- 
tion murder d, if yout Med'cine does not 
vwotk as quick as a Miracle. Another In- 
© convenience is, that if any Party in the 


* 


Conſult happens to be Poſitiye and Con- 


© ceived, the Weaknefſs and Ignorance of the 
C 


© By-ſtanders encourage his Confidence, 


and make him infufferably troubleſome, 
e' ll he the Foreman. He knows Thoſe 
that know leaſt are always Friends to 
t thoſe; that talk moſt; and ſo he puſhes his 
© Advantage, hears no Body, and makes e- 


very Body hear him; cancels a well-con- 


* certtd Scheme, flouriſhes upon his own, 
* and perhaps plagues his Brethren at laſt 


— — 


— A 


. ſeorſumq; 2 populo uno auditore, &c. Ui 
| into 
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into a Compliance too. To the ſame effect 
Fonſeca; * The Debates of Phyſicians 
ought to be as private as poſſible. How 
often have they and their Patients far'd 
© the worſe, for letting People into the Place 
© of Conſultation,” that had no - Buſineſs 

there? They that envy Men their Know- 
© ledge, as the Ignorant always do, make 
© the fame ill uſe of the Diſputes of Phyſi- 
© cians, as of thoſe of Divines ; turn them to 
the Diſparagement, not only of the Diſ- 
* putants, but the Profeſſion itſelf An- 
other Inconvenience, continues my Au- 
thor, is this; that Phyſicians, who have 
their Failings in Common with other Men, 
may be Poſitive and Dogmatical. Not 
* unlikely, their Hypotheſes may claſh, and 
and yet every One muſt maintain his own 
vigorouſly, as he values his Reputation. 
© Tho! he ſhould be made ſecretly ſenſible 
that he's out in his Meafures, yet his Con- 
cern for his Character ſollicits ſtronglyto 
* give up his Patient rather than his Poſition. 
Whereas it only the Facultie are upon the 
Spot, he may acquieſce without Danger 
* ofany Blemith upon his Honour. In ſhorr 
2 Conſult of Opiniaters ought to be lock d 
* upascloſe as a Jury. They d certainly come 
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the ſooner to a right Underſtanding and 


. Unanimity. 13 © WY 
Ja. And you have nothing to ſay, I ſup- 
poſe, to ſome: Men's Pride, and Humour, 
and Singularity, upon this Occaſion. 
Ol. Yes I have; and from a Phyſician 
| © roo, * When Doctors are pleas d to 
© wrangle and quarrel, ſays Fonſeca, the 
© poor Patient has the worſt of it. He's in 
© the Center of their Fire. And therefore 
© *tis the Opinion of the beſt Judges in theſe 
< Matters, that Phyſicians, meeting in Con- 
© ſult, ought. to be abſolutely Diſpaſſionate. 
© Reſentments. and Prejudices loſe Fruth 
? and good Senſe as 'twere in a Fog. Miſ- 
* underſtandings generally begin and end 
in Miſtakes. If Doctors differ, they ſhould 
* governthemſ(elves by Ariſtides's Example. 
He and Themiſtocles happen'd to be join d in 
© an Embaſſy, at a time when they were in 
© very ill Terms with one another. Upon 
© entring the Place they were ſent to, Ari- 
© ſtides propos d a Truce. T hemiſiocles, ſays 
© be, as he paſs'd thro' the Gate, You know 
© there's a certain Point to be decided between 
© You and Me: We are now going upon other 
c People's Bufineſs ; and — if you 
© pleaſe, we'll leave the Merits of that Cauſt 


* 


| »* Diſcordia inter conſultores valde fugienda, ne pri- 
vata eorum odia in Egrotantium exitium terminent; 
&c. Obi ſupra. | 


© with 
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© with the Centinel here, and call fort as we 
© go back, To go on; Our Author, Ma- 
dam, is as much an Enemy to an Implicit Re- 
ſpect of Perſons as he is to Prejudices. Tis 
his Rule; © Let nothing be done with Parti- 
© ality in a Conſult. Neither Affection nor 
© Reverencefor any One ſhould have ſo much 
© Influence as to make a Man ſmother his 
© own Judgment of the Caſe. Our Obliga- 
© tions to other People can't make a Patient 
© amends for ſuperſeding his Intereſt, 

Ja. However, I conceive this is to be un- 
derſtood with one Exception, and that is of 
a conſiderable Seniority, which by Virtue of 
Experience ſeems to Challenge à Right of 
ren ee 

Ol. By no means, if ourAuthor directs well, 
as I think he does. + © Fherc's no Reaſon, 
* ſays he, that Old Age, as ſuch, ſhould 
© have;a Caſting Voice. Things often hap- 
pen ſoʒ that upon the Compariſon, a Young 
© Phylician's Advice carrys a better Aſpect 
than an Qld one's. The latter indeed 
© has ſeen and obſerv d more; But then per- 
© haps;the Current of Time has waſh'd. off 
many of his Ideas, and chill'd his Parts: 
* Whereas the former has his Experience en- 
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© tire, tho' leſs of it. And then over and 
© above, his Fancy Repreſents, his Judg- 
© ment Diſcerns, and his Memory Retains to 
Advantage. Things are clearer and ſtronger 
in his Head; And his Faculties are better 
* ſerv'd by his Animal Spirits, than after- 
* wards. Who wou'd not preferr a leſſer 
Fund Ready and Open for Men's Occaſi- 
© ons, to a larger, when the Lock's hamper'd 
or the Key loft 2 They that think Im- 
© provement grows Wild, and that they 
© may ſave themſelves the Trouble of Stu- 
dy and Thought; that there's no need of 
any Courſe but that of Years; and that 
24 Gumaetenck has a great deal of —— 
in't; are by no means Right Standar 
© Can any Cover ſuit Ignorance ſo ill as 
© Gray Hairs? We have nothing to ſay 
© then to Gentlemen that turn Loſs of Time, 
© and Abuſe of Opportunity, to a Privilege. 
© Such Superannuated Quacks are arte 
in their Profeſſion. They want one Leg 
of their Buſineſs, and muſt not pretend 
© to Wreſtle. And in a word, Men of Let- 
© ters and Induſtry are above them, and 
© ſhould not be troubled with their Compa- 
© ny. This may ſeem harſh, and ſevere e- 
nough. However ſometimes tis applicable. 
But I beg your Pardon; Time wears. 

Ja. And perhaps you're in haſte to diſ- 
patch your Patient, What Precept have you 
next for him? _ | | 


— 
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01. One of — Conſequence, tho' I be- 
lieve little obſerv d; and that's deſiring the 
Phyſician's Prayers. 
* That, I dare ſay, is a part of his 
ce very ſeldom expected from him. 
Ol. Heretofore I'm perſuaded there was no 
| Singularity in't. For inſtance; D you think 
twas Uncuſtomary' for Sick People to ask 
the Phyſician's Prayers, when the Phyſician 
uſually began and continued his Proceſs 
with — Invocations of a Bleſſing upon 
his — hy The Son "R_ — 
to eat weight upon this kind of Appli- 
25 7 hy is 0 ine _ heir Hands 
there is ucceſt; for they ſhall alſo pray 
unto the —_ that he would proſper So 
which they give for eaſe and remedy to pro- 
long Life, Ecclus. c. 38. There is ſuch a 
thing as Ill venture to call a Profeſſional Prieſt- 
hood. By which (for I would not be Miſ- 
underſtood in ſo tender a Point) I mean no 
more than that every Man's Buſineſs implies 
a Cloſe Dependance upon Providence, and 
a0 of Pretenſion or Title to the Favour 
of k. But then this Intercourſe takes effect 
only conditionally. Asking muſt go before 
Receiving. And the Inſtrument's Intereſt in 
the Cauſe may juſtly be ſuppos'd Proportion- 
able to his Concern in the Progreſs and E- 
yent. The ſeveral Officers and Directors of 
Aﬀairs in a: Prince's Service are not onl 
allow'd Acceſs, but oblig to have Recourſe 
2 to 


(52) 
to him. Now the ſeveral Profeſſions and 
Employments, into which Mankind is diſtri- 
buted, requiring continually God's more im- 
mediate Influence and Aſſiſtance, every 


Man's bound in his Calling to recommend 


his beſt Purpoſes and Efforts to the Great 
Power he works under. And if ſuch Sup- 
lication's annext to his Function, methinks 
it ſomewhat reſembles Miniſtr ing in Divine 
Offices. Tis, like That, confin'd to a Reſpe- 
ctive Order or Rank of Men, and us'd as an 
Ordinary or Appointed means of Procuring 
2 Benefit from God. But whatever Name 
belongs to this Inſtance of Duty, tis likely 
a Courſe of Phyſick, without the means of 
Devotion to procure a Bleſſing, muy have as 
little Virtue in't as if the Druggs were quite 
waſted. To miſplace the Efficacy of Second 
Cauſes, and leave God out of the Scheme of 
Health, is a Species of [dolatry, ot rather Infi- 
delity. When he's thus Neglected, then 
diſabling of Ingredients, and leaving Means 
and Materials to their o.πn Inſuffeiency, is 
ſuch a Vindication of his Honour às ma 
well be expected. But I know. weire ſo well 
agreed, Madam, in this Point, that twou'd 
look like a Reflection to dwell upon't. 
Ja. You do me Juſtice, 

Ol. I come now to the laſt Part of the Pa- 
tient's Duty, which is to many People more 
Tragical than the worſt that went before, 
or can come after it; and that's thoſe Re- 

| turns 
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turns of Juſtice and Gratitude, - which are 
due to him for his Care and Vigilance. Gold 
is ſometimes ſuch a Favourite, that not an 
Ounce muſt be parted with, tho“ *twere to 
purchaſe an Immortality. And what won- 
der? ſince we ſee how little of it weighs 
down the Crowns and Scepters of Eternal 
Glory itſelf. *T'would be ſtrange, if that Man 
ſhould be willing to throw away two or 
three Guineas upon Health and Life, that 
riſques his Salvation very often for half a 
one. There are others agen, that are more 
Inconſiſtent than theſe in their Practice, tho 
leſs Criminal in the Reaſon and Ground of 
it; As Indulgent and Generous as can be to 
their Fancys and Appetites, but when that 
Engine theirFaculties work with is out of Or- 
der or Repair, they let ic ſhift for itſelf, Any 
thing may command their Purſes but their 
Vitals. I have known ſome of both Chara- 
&ers, and I never prefs'd them to make uſe 
of a Phyſician, out of tender Apprehenſions 
for their Honour. I thought Languiſhing 
and Dying for want of Help would be betrer 
than-the Infamy of a Stolen Recovery. Bee 
ſides, Defrauding- Merit and Diſcouraging 
Induſtry does the Publick a Prejudice. 
The greater part of Mankind are not ſo 
ſmitten with Labour Expence and Hurry, 
as to court and admire them without Views 
of Advantage. Tho' ſome People are ſo 
Complailant to Knowledge, that they make 


it 
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it its ownReward ; and ſo Partial to them- 
ſelves, that they manage as if they thought 
it came extreamly Cheap: Tis hard « 
Philoſophers are the only Men that muſt 
have no Intereſt for their Money, Diſſecti- 
ons, Botany, Chymiſtry, Books, Directors, 
&c, require a good Purſe, and ſoon make. 
a Hole in't; And then there's over and above, 
all the Fatigues and Inconveniences that a 
Phyſician muſt ſubmit to, as well after as be- 
for ehe practices, Surprizing Meſſages, Broken 
Sleeps and Meals, Sudden Journeys, and 
Hard Riding, and ſometimes Converſing 
whole Days and Nights together with no bet- 
ter Company than Melancholy, Miſery, In- 
fection, and Offenſiveneſs, This is the Por- 
tion of two thirds of his Lite, after the firſt 
has been ſpent in hard Reading, Indefatiga- 
ble Speculation, Chargeable Experiments, 
and Nauſcous Operations, And myſt all 
this go for a Trifle at laſt For leſs than 


à Stroller's Powder of Poſt, and a Stage of 


Deal Boards ? I can't but declaim the more 
warmly. againſt ſuch a miſerable Meanneſs of 
Soul, as Bilking a Phyſician implies, becauſe 
tis not Uncommon. * There's no Sin, ſays 
© one of my Authors, that Sick Renjtemts 
© ſooner Relapſe into upon Recovery, than 
© thar of Ingratitude to their Phylicians. 


— — 
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© While their Qualms and Pains are upon 
© them, who ſo free as they of their Profeii- 
© ons and Promiſes ? But when they're once 
© got upon their Legs agen, adieu Doctor. 
: Railing and Calumny'sall the Phyſician gets 
© for his Care and Trouble. Fonſeca ex- 
erts himſelf elegantly upon this Topick. 
* © A Phyſician's Debtor, ſays he, may re- 
© quite him ill; bur he can hardly rid his 
© Memory of the Obligation, What the 
Poet ſays of Conſcience, b 


© Nofte dieq; tuum geſtas in peclorę teſtem, 
It Impeac het without Juctrwilſſon, | 


© is as true of ſuch a Man's Health. His In- 
© dolence is his Tormenter, and his Vigour 
© Breaks him. It muſt cut him to the Heart, 
© to ſee himſelf upbraided by the Generoſi- 
© ty of the very Brutes, who ſhew them- 
- ſUves ſo remarkably ſenſible of the Bene. 
© fit of being Heal'd or Cur'd. It happens 
© often ſuch Sharpers fall agen into the Hands 
© of thoſe they have us d ſo diſhonourably. 
Ja. And then I ſuppoſe they ſmart for't 
| Ol, If they do, tis againſt my Author's In- 
clination. He tells his Brethren of the Col- 


. 


10 Quomngy vadas haud a Medicis ſulceptum celare un- 
quam poteris benificium &c. Ubi ſupra. 11 Ig ©" 
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lege, © the * Opportunity ſhould not tempt 
them to Retaliate. No; ſays he, The 


Good Phyſician keeps the Provocation at 
© Arm's Length, and curès as ſoon and as 


© kindly as he can in Spight on't. An Inju- 


© ry makes him the more Careful, for fear 


A Neglect ſhould make him look the leſs 


© Chriſtian. He drives the Peſtilence from 
© the Man's Heart, Phyſicks him into Gra- 
© titude, and ſhares with the Moraliſt the 
© ſatisfaction of this Reflection, Tll at him 
© agen with my Services ; Tl not leave turn- 
, ing and tilling this Barren Acre, till I make 
© it bear a Crop. ; 

Ja. You _ expoſe an Ungenerous 
Frugality. Tis Diſhoneſt and Inhuman to 
beTroubleſome and Ungrateful too. Indeed 
when we have been talking of theſe things, 
my Aunr has told me, ſhe wonder'd Gentle- 
men that got ſo much Money ſhould be fo 
Mercenary, But I anſwer'd her plainly, I 
could not go this length; that the Doctors 
would be as Poor as ſhe could wiſh, if Re- 
ceiving of Fees were a Diſparagement ; that 
there's as much (and more) Reaſon the Li- 
beral Arts and Profeſſions ſhould have their 
Pay, as the Mechanical; and that if her La- 
dythip ſuffer d that Error to grow upon her, 
Liheuld hear her Quarreling with Tythes at 


Mareen 


\ 


* Bogus tamen ac perfectus medicus hoſce ingratos 
laſt, 


CIP) 
and haranguing upon the Modiſh Topick 
of Prieftcrafe 1 you think 1 am 
coming over to you, bur ler me tell you, I 
expect à great deal more from you firſt, I 
preſume you have done with the Sick Man 
now he's in Health agen, and has made your 
Friend the Phyſician a Handſome Acknow- 
ledgment. 

Not yet, Madam. I have a Corollary 
to come, as the Learned call it; a Parting 
Suggeſtion to leave upon his Memory. He 
has not done enough for his Deliverer yet. 
I ſhall be angry with him, if he forgets his 
Phyſician's Care and Succeſs, next time ei- 
ther himſelf, or his Acquaintance, may 
want Advice in his Way. i 

Ja. You're in the Right. And 'tis cer- 
tainly Safer, as well as more Honourable and 
Genteel to ſeek Afliſtance again where we had 
it to ſo good purpoſe before. As for others, 
Humanity to them, as well as Gratitude to 
the Doctor, directs, and indeed obliges us 
to perſuade them to ask Advice where Expe- 
rience has inform'd us they may have it well 
ſupported with Skill and Carefulneſs. In 
ſhort, how long ſoever I may deferr ſendin 
for a Phyſician, yet when he has cur'd me, 1 
think I have good reaſon to make him all the 
Amends you mention. And now, if you 
pleaſe, let Him have his Leſſon too. 


I Ol. 


/ 


Ol. That he ſhall, and an Impartial one. 
To begin then; © A Phyſician, as Fonſe- 
© ca ſays, had need be a Man of Strict Ho- 
© nour and Virtue. All Apartments of the 
© Houle are open to him at all hours. He's 
© privileg'd to come and go where and when 
2 = pleaſes. Wives, Daughters, and Vow'd 
© Virgins are abſolutely in his Power. He 
© converſes with the Ladies of the Cloiſter 
* within the Grate, and in the very Bed- 
Chamber. H es obſerves, that the 
© richeſt Treaſure a Woman, as ſuch, can be 
© Miſtreſs of, is often in the Phyſician's Cu- 
© ſtody; and without doubt this Reflection 
gave occaſion to that part of his Oath, by 
© which he obliges. himſelf to be true to the 
© Intereſts of Modeſty and Innocence in his 
© Praftice, To come forward; the Phyſi- 
cian's Bound in Conſcience and Honour to 
qualifie himſelf for his Buſineſs, by diligent 
Application, a Regular Courſe of Studys, 
and the Uſe of. proper Methods to under- 
ſtand his Pro before he enters upon 
Practice. He oughtto be early in the Choice 
of his Buſineſs, and ſteady in his Reſoluti- 
ons of Purſuing it. Aſter a Flowriſh of 
Grammar and Logick, he ſhould come out 
upon the Stage immediately. And he has 
the better Pretence to do fo, becauſe Mathe- 


Li ſupra. 
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maticks and Natural Philoſophy, which he's 
to come acquainted with foon after, mingle 
with his main Deſign, and incorporate with 
the Project. I know many People have 
a Notion (and ſome of the Facultie giverhem 
too much Reafon fort) that Phyſick s a Com- 
pendious Study, that little Reading goes a 

t way in't, and that it coſts a Beginner 
more Time and Pains to make himſelf Ma- 
ſter of that Politeneſs and Agreeable Deport- 
ment, that are to recommend his Perſon, 
than of ſo much Knowledge and Ability 
as qualifie him for his Employment. A Sy- 
ſtem of r fas Chymiſtry, a Book of 
Plants, and a Pharmacopeia, they think, are 
enough in Conſcience to ſet up with. In a 
a Year's time you may compaſs the whole 
Affair. Cut up a Dog, read over Ertmuller, 
and fpend a Day or two in an Apothecarie's 
Shop; Look Great, and talk Obſcurely, and 
your Task is over. This indeed would be a 
North-Eaſt Paſſage from Knowledge to Ac- 
compliſiment. If ſuch a Jewel as Knowledge 
lay ar our Feet, I believe there are few lo 


Lazy or Thoughrleſs but would ſtoop to take 
it up, efpecially conſidering how much Mo- 
ney may be made of it. But this is a mere 
Illuffon; And the Cheat ſoon recoils upon 
the Impoſtor. He finks under the won 
of the Undertaking, is forc'd to fling up his 
Reputation, and will never be wuſted afrer- 
wards, tho he ſhould deſerve it, But ſup- 
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poſe him ſo Fortunate as not to betray and 
expoſe himſelf ; yet how will he juſtifie his 
Negligence and Preſumption to God or Man? 
When he knows how Unequal his Stock 
is to his Pretenſions, tis Barbarous to take 
Health and Life into his Hands, and Break 
with them. Botallus has two or three ad- 
mirable Hints to this purpoſe. * © An 
© Honeſt and a Wiſe Man, ſays he, will make 
© flow Marches, and arm himſelf at all Points 
© before he comes into the Field. He declines 
© no Pains nor Application to keep clear 
© of Miſconduct. He chuſes the beſt Guides 
© and Directions, and has his Ears open to 

© all Information, from whatever Quarter it 
© comes. He does not deſpiſe a Good Hint 
© becauſe the Suggeſter himſelf is nota Judge 
© of it; but has the - boy confeſs, with 
* Hippocrates and Galen, that he has learn'd 
© a great deal in his Time from thoſe that 
© underſtood nothing. And agen; 1 Tis 
© high Preſumption to uſurp the Character 
© of a Phyſician under a Conſciouſneſs of In- 
© competency. But he that purchaſes Repu- 
© tation, as Soldiers do Glory, at the Expence 
© of Lives; he that raiſes Contributions 
in an Hoſpital, and fetches Certificates 


F Hic herele neg; precox artem attinget, ke. Li 
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© of his Abilities out of the Bones of his Pati- 
© ents ; he that makes it believ'd he under- 
* ſtands more than he docs, by making his 
* Neighbours ſuffer more than they need, and 
* writes in Blood what he can ſcarce ſpell in 
© Ink, is Impudent and Inhuman. Upon 
the whole then, it follows that the Young 
Student is to take care in the firſt place not to 
miſcalculate upon the Work he goes about; 
and then, that he's to ſer all his Strength to'r. 
Let him Coaſt his Concern, and he'll find it 

lies further out than he ſuppos d. There's 
a vaſt Harveſt of Speculation and Experi- 
ment ripe for his Labour. He's Venator Na- 
ture, as One calls him, A keen Sportſman, a 
Poacher in Philoſophy. Whatever he caſts his 
Eye, or ſets his Foot upon, demands his At- 
tention, calls out his Glaſſes, and offers itſelf 
to his Knife and Futnace. He ought to be 
Night and Day as buſy almoſt as Nature 
herſelf at Separating, Compounding, and 
Changing Forms and Qualities.” He muſt 
follow Mead up to the Body of the Sun; 
and dig down to the Bowels of the Earth 
with Woodward. He muſt Unlink the Par- 
ticles of Matter, take the Fibres in Pieces, 
and, if *twere poſſible, diſunite the Three 
Dimenſions. | | 
Ja. At the ſame time 'tis odd, methinks, 
that theſe near Approaches, as one would 
fancy them, to Annihilation, ſhould be = 
only 
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only Natural means to inform a Man how 
to preſerve or reſtore Continuity. 

Ol. That Wonder will ceaſe, Jaſilla, when 
you conſider that among Second Cauſes no- 
thing can more conduce to the Conſervation 


of the Whole, than a right Knowledge of the 


Structure and Dependence of the Parts. We 
muſt know how the Machine is made, and 
the Wheels correſpond, before we can pre- 
tend to mend it when 'tis out of order. We 
can't invent a Tool, or know how to uſe it, 
while we're Ignorant of This. Hence ariſes 


the Neceſſity of Refining upon Atoms, and 


tracing Nature thro' all her Metaphyſicks. 
Matter muſt be us'd Ruggedly, and Rack'd 
into Confeſſion. 1 But to return; Our Stu- 
dent has many Difficulties ro ſurmount, and 
a great Waſte of Spirits to undergo, before 
he can be Maſter of his Bufineſs. His Me- 
mory muſt not only be once well Stor'd, but 
often Refreſh'd and Recruited. As ſoon as 
one Courſe of Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, 
or Surgery's over, he muſt ſcarce allow him- 
ſelf a Breathing Time before he begins upon 
another. And all this in a Regular and Me- 
thodical Proceſs. He muſt have a Care of 
being Reſerv'd, Conccired, and Self- ſufficient. 
For if theſe Qualities govern him, 'tis cer- 
tain his Underſtanding's Defe&ive ; and you 
know That will make his Judgment ſuſpect- 
ed. He muſt always wiſh and be glad to be 

| betrer 
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better inform d. For the beſt Phyſicians, 
© as one of them obſerves, are readieſt to con- 
< feſs a Miſtake, and to warn their Subalterns 
* of it. Further, our Candidate muſt con- 
ſtantly attend, eſpecially at firſt Setting out, 
thoſe Academical or College Lectures and 
Exerciſes, which the Generoſity of the Libe- 
ral, and the Wiſdom of the Learned, have 
inſtituted and founded for his Inſtruction. 
He's to converſe as much as he can with the 
Seniors of the Profeſſion, to procure their Di- 
rections and Aſſiſtance by handſome Encou- 
ragements and Gratifications, to compare, 
and reaſon, and make Experiments upon 
their Principles and Notions; and laſtly, 
(generally ſpeaking) he's to refrain from 
Preſcribing till he has not only made himſelt 
worthy of the Character, but obtain'd a due 
Admiſhon to the Uſe of it, from ſome Aca- 
demical or other Authoriz'd Body; from 
ſome Perſons or Perſon that can duly em- 
power him. All this Preparation Philoſophy 
demands as well as Law. 

Fa. It our Doctors are bound to ſuch a 
Slaviſh Apprenticeſhip as this, much good 
may't do them. Your Scheme has cool'd m 
Emulation, I aſſure you. But I believe, if 
you examin, you'll find all this Drudging and 


Magni Medici ſe. quandog, errifſe ſimplicibus con- 
fitentur, &c. Alex. Benediftus, Ubi 1 Fx | 
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Straining ſomewhat ont of Faſhion. They 
don't lay the Foundation ſo deep now a days. 

Ol. Look you; Abuſe and Degeneracy | 
are no Arguments againſt Reaſon and Na- | 
ture. Our Inquiry is not what is, but what 
ought to be done. And beſides, I am ſatiſ- 
ficd there s more of Satyr than Truth in your 
Reflection. I'll venture to affirm, there's not 
One in Twenty of our Settled Practitioners 
(tor I have nothing to ſay to the Travelling 
ones) but what has his Commiſſion to ſhew. 
And among thole that have not, (as there 

may be ſometimes better Reaſons than Sin- 
gularity, Idleneſs, Demerit, or Parſimony, 
why a Man declines the Privilege) I believe 
there are few that want more than the For- 
mality of a Publick Admiſſion to make them 
Equal to ſome of thoſe that have gone thro' 
it, | 
Ja. Forgive me, Madam, it this Rigour 
at firſt makes me ſuſpe& you. Stateſmen will 
tell you, 'tis Policy ſometimes to ſhew the 
leaſt Kindneſs where we deſign the greateſt, 
I gueſs, by the Sharpneſs of it, your Diſci- 
pline with your Friend the Phyſician is ſhort, 
and perhaps over by this time. 

Ol. You'remiſtaken. The Man has yet 
only graſp'd the Oar, His hardeſt Toil's to 
come. His Trouble hitherto does but fit 
him for ten times more. Like Cæſar, he 
muſt now ſwim with one Hand, * 

| 5 holds 
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holds his Papers in t'other. Beſides Retain- 
_— Enlarging his Acquiſitions, he's now 
oblig d to employ them to as good Effect as 
may be, not only when himſelt pleaſes, but 
when any one elſe wants the Benefit of them. 

Tis his Duty to come when he's call'd, 
whether to Rich or Poor, from his Table or 
his Bed. to Diſtant Places as well as Near, 
to Priſons as well as Palaces, to his worſt E- 
nemy as well as his beſt Friend, to Honeſt 
Men and Knaves, to Malefactors and Trai- 
tors as well as Confeſſors and Patriots; in a 
word, to all Mankind without Exception. 


Ja. But ſtill upon Condition. ------- E- 
ven in my Opinion this is Unmercitul. Tis 
almoſt time to change Hands. 


Ol. Some People, I perceive, Jaſilla, are 
to be ſet right, like a Stick, by bending 
them as much one way as they ſtood before 
another. But I beg your pardon; I ought 
to encourage your Generoſity. And you'll 
excuſe my Freedom, when | tell you I was 
ready with my Proviſos and Exceptions in 
favour of the Phyſician too, but that you 

evented me. For indeed there are ſome 

unctures and Emergencies, which will very 
well juſtiße his Incompliance with a Sum- 
mons. For inſtance, if either he himſelf hap- 
pens to be ſo much indiſpos'd, that he does 
not think it ſafe for him to go; or near Re- 
lations, or Friends, or other Patients he's 
already retain'd by, are in {ach a Conditi- 

ns © 
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.on, that his Attendance upon them is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. The Rule in theſe and 
the like Caſes is to ſtay or go, according as 
the Caſe of the one or the other Patient is 
more or leſs Diffieult, Dangerous, Acute, 
or Painful; or as the one's Life or Health is of 
more Publick Importance than the other's ; or 
as the Scale happens to turn between them ei- 
ther in Point ot Pexſonal Significancy or Obli- 
ation. Thus the Nobility muſt be leſt to 
ook after the Prince; Feavers are to be 
waited on before Vapours; more Haſte muſt 
be made to remove the Stone than the Gripes; 
and where there's an Equality in other Re- 
ſpects, an old Friend or Patient is to be viſited 
before a New One; a Patriot before a Par- 
tizan; and a Wiſe Man before a Fool. 
When a Ship's to be lighten'd, 'twould be 
Madneſs, you know, to throw out the In- 
Lots firſt, | 
Ja. You're a Pleaſant Caſuiſt. But I fan- 
cy your own Sex are not oblig'd to you for 
this Doctrine. For if the Men are a more 
Significant Part of the Creation than the 
Women, as is generally ſuppos d, we may 
then, according to your Diſtinctions, as 
really Languiſh and Die upon their account, 
as the Fops 3 them Fancy we do. 
Now fo ould take ir very ill to 


r = part I 
be Poſtpon d in Recovery thus. To be Serv'd 
firſt at Table is but a Poor Equivalent for 
being laſt Reliev'd in Sickneſs, - 4 


1 

Ol. You may ceaſe your Fears, Madam. 
I can't find this Precedence of being Cur'd 
in the Men's Charter, The only Natural 
Baſis that can ſupport their Pretenſions to 
an Advantage in this Particular ſeems to be, 
their Priority of Origin, and their Superio- 
rity of Intellectual, (if they have it) and 
Bodily Strength. Now I don't apprehend 
that theſe make them the worthier Object of 
Care and Attendance. On the contrary, 
their Strength enables them to hold the Ene- 
my longer in Play than the Women. And 
the Sinews of a Maſculine Underſtanding, 
one would think ſhould keep the Mind firmer 
and freer fromDiſcompoſure. Nor can learn 
from the Reaſon of Things, Why Primo- 
geniture ſhanld carry it againſt us? I ſee 
nothing in the Nature of Seniority that 
ſhould make it ſeem a better Title to Sur- 
vivorſhip than Succeſſion. Rather the Pro- 
portions of Regard and Concern here are 


to be meaſur'd by Accidental Diſparities 


of Life, Fortune, Station, Intereſt, and 
Perſonal Deſert. For who can deny but 
when theſe Circumſtances are weigh d, the 
Preſervation of one Woman may ſometimes 
be of much greater Conſequence than of 
many Men? I know indeed there may hap- 


pen a Dilemma in the Caſe of a Labour, that 
muſt be- Fatal either to the Morher or the 
Child. But this is ſoſingular a Caſe, when- 
ever Matters appear plauſible at all in favour - 
of the Child againſt the Mother, that I fee 
K 2 little 
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little occaſion for Digreſſing into it. How- 
ever, to {peak my Opinion briefly ; I don't 
underſtand how any Reaſons of State, or In- 
tereſts of Familys whatſoever, can juſtiſie 
Sacrificing the Parent to the Child. Tis 
Abſurd and Unnatural to tear down the No- 
bler Branches for the ſake of an Apple: Be- 
ſides, the Mother may be brought to Bed 
agen, but never to Life agen. _ 

Ja. Now indeed you talk like a Diſcreet 
Body, This would encourage a Woman to 
liſten to you. I ſee you are not fo partial in 
your Notions as I expected. Pray 

w d' you like thoſe Phyſicians, that are for 
Monopolizing Practice, and Viſiting all the 
Sick, as if every one of them had Letters 
Patents only for himſelf to cure by? 

Ol. I'll tell you in the words of a good 
Judge. * Tis a Fault of the firſt Size in 
© a Phyſician to undertake more. Patients 
© than he can look after as he ſhould. 

Ja. Pray let me know how a Phyſician 
ought to behave in Epidemical Cafes, when 
there's a dreadful and general Mortality 
raging round him. . 

Ol. Your Queſtion's perhaps more perplex- 
ing than you imagin. And I know not 
whether 'twas eyer well Weigh'd andReſolv'd 
yet, I believe the Doctors themſelves arc 
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generally Determin'd upon {ach} Occaſions 
according as Self-Preſervation or Self-Inte- 
reſt works ſtrongeſt in their Conſtitutions. 
Thoſe that love themſelves beſt, deſire. to 
be excus'd and thoſe that love Money bet- 
ter, are ready at a Minute's Warning. And 
indeed this Part of their Conduct ſeems to 
be more generally under the Dire&ion of 
Prudential Choice than Moral Obligation. 
They have the Privilege of a peculiar Lati- 
tude in theſe Caſes, Like General Officers in 
an Army, they are beſt able to judge when 
there's a Neceſſity for Expoſing themſelves. 
In the main, 'tis their oy to conſult their 
own Safety firſt ; and yet they ſhould not be 
ſo intent upon That neither, as not to viſit 
where they have Reaſon to believe their Pre- 
ſence may be of the utmoſt Conſequence to 
the Recovery of others, and not extreamly 
or immediately Dangerous to themſelves. 
And ſurely they have the leſs Reaſon to fear 
the Foe, being doubly Arm'd, with Preſer- 

vatives as well as Reſtoratives ; beſides that 
peculiar., Protection of Providence, which 
they may reaſonably expect in travelling the 
Road of their proper Profeſſion. However, the 
more they can reconcile Diſtance withA@ion, 
and the farther off they begin toBreak Ground, 
the Truer they are, as they ought to be, to 
their own and the Publick Intereſt. And 
therefore it may be adviſeable for them, 
eſpecially if they haye been already with 
4.05 ſo m c 
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ſome of the Infected, and ſeen the Symp- 
roms and the Nature of the Malignity, to fir 
at home, and give out Directions and Pre- 
ſcriptions in their own Studys rather than in 
the Sick People's Chambers. If this is Wrong 
Advice, the Phyſician muſt own tis Friendly, 
And now we'll ſtep forward to the next In- 
ſtance of Obligation he's concern'd in, and 
that's the Duty of diligently examining the 
Patient's Caſe, + 

Ja. Before you enter upon this, twill be 
no Impertinence, I hope, to put you in 
mind, that you us d to be a better Advocate 
for the Poor than you have been hitherto up- 
on this occaſion. I ſuppoſe you'll not allow 

our Doctor to take Tole of Them. They'd 

ave. but little Comfort in a Courſe of Em- 
ptineſs after a Courſe of Phylick. Tis better 
Dying of a Feaver than a Famine ; And there- 
fore, if the Doctor propoſes only curing a 
Man to make a Skeleton, at leaſt he ſhould 
have the Conſcience to do it gratis. 

Ol. Profeſſions and Arts, as well as E- 
ſtates, are charg'd with a Debt of Succour 
and Service to the Poor; Eſpecially This of 
Phyſick. Not only becauſe there's leſs Trou- 
ble in writing a Bill than in ſatisfying a Con- 
ſcience, or bolliciting a Suit; But becauſe 
too, when a Poor Man enjoys his Health and 
Strength, he can go abroad for Information 
in his Duty, or Advice in his Affairs; but 


when he lies at home languiſhing and 754 
els, 
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leſs, Aſſiſtances of whatever kind, if he has 
them at all, muſt Come to him. The laſt 
of his Misfortunes, like a Revolting Party, 
does Double Miſchief. It ſtrengthens one 
Side as much as it weakens the other. 
What was but Difficult before, it makes al- 
* moſt ImpraRicable, and ſwells Diſcourage- 
ment ſometimes up to Deſpair. And when 
God ſees fit in his Wiſdom and Juſtice to 
Arreſt in this manner, he expects the Phyſi- 
cian ſhould Bail the Debtor. And very of- 
ten the Seizure happens to be of ſuch a Na- 
ture, that the Phyſician, as was hinted before, 
muſt do his Part, before the Divine or the 
Lawyer can be Serviceable. Till the Rub- 
biſh 1s done away, the People the Houſe fell 
upon can't be raken out. Now, methinks 
there muſt be a tranſporting Satisfaction in 
doing ſo much Good ſo eafily ; in Reſtoring 
a Man to the uſe of his Faculties and Limbs, 
in making him Eaſy and Happy, and uſe- 
ful to Himſelf, his Family, and his Country, 
who muſt otherwiſe have gone out of the 
World Embarraſs'd, and left his Wife and 
Children Starving in't, or at leaſt have liꝰd 
a Burthen to himſelf and others, God's I- 
mage, thus happily, by his Bleſſing, reviv'd 
and refreſh'd, looks methinks like the Pre- 
ſent of a Prince to an Ambaſſador, his Pi- 
dure ſer with Diamonds; and the Phyſici- 
an ought to ſer a proportionable Value ont. 
In ſhort, if I were of the College, I ſhould. 

Ti | | think 
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think it a ſort of Sacrilege to let the Poor 
Man's Mite come within my Palm. If 
Naaman's Leproſy was entail'd upon Geha- 
zi and his Family for ever, for making Ad- 
vantage of a Rich Courtier's Cure; what 
would have been his Fate, if Lazarus had 
been his Maſter's Patient, and he had took 

Money of Him? 

Ja. I'm glad I threw this Topick in your 
Way. 1 would not have loſt what you 
have ſaid to'r. But you were ſpeaking of 
Lawyers. Pray what Occaſion do you think 
a Poor Man can have for Lawyers ? 

Ol. Why, if he has nothing elſe to loſe 
but 5 and Repoſe; to guard him a- 
gainſt, and reſcue him from Oppreſſion, 
which has a Maw that makes no Diſtinction, 
but quarrys upon all Game alike. Beſides, 
don't miſtake me, as if I meant by the Poor 
only thoſe that go with the Badge. Pover- 
ty's a Relative thing. Tis a great Miſtake 
to confound it with Want of Money. No ; 
4 Declenſion of Condition may be Poverty 
as well as an Extremity of Want, And the 
Rich Man's Poverty is the worſe of the two, 
becauſe his Character, like a Profuſe Wife, 
coſts him more than his own Occaſions. 
And this makes it as much Charity ſome- 
times (tho” good Breeding gives it another 
Name) to refuſe a Gentleman's Fee in 
his Bed-Chamber, as a Cripple's in an 
Alms-houſe; efpecially, if his Diſtreſs is — 
Ar is 
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- his Fault, but his Misfortune ; and pm 


more if tis the Conſequence of his Merit. I 


hope I have ſtated this Matter to your Satiſ- 


faction, and may go on where I left off. 


Ja. With all my Heart. You are a very 
reeable Adverſary, I own. Im afraid 


you'll ſeduce me by and by. 
Ol. To encourage your Advances, I have 


| ſome other hard Articles behind for the Do- 


or. I was going upon the Duty of Exami- 


ning the Patient's Caſe, - To begin; The 


Phyſician muſt not ſuffer himſelf to be di- 
verted from his Purpoſe by General Sym 

roms or Appearances, which are frequently 
but a Feint to draw him into an Ambuſh. 
Conjecture and Hypotheſis are not to intrude, 
Judgment muſt take the Chair, and Obſer- 
vation open the Cauſe. Poſſibility muſt be 
Rejected, and Probability Brow-beaten, and 
the Diſtemper itſelf not found Guilty with- 
out its own Confeſſion. A Miſtake in the 


"Nature of a Difeaſe is enough to Poiſon a 


> 


E The Sick Man, ten to one, loſes 
his Life by it, and the Preſcriber his Repu- 
tation. On t other hand, the Diſorder right- 
y underſtood is half-cur d. This living 
orcelan of ours may be beſt ſer to rights, 
when we ſee where it hath ſuffer d, and how 
the Pieces anſwer. For what's a Phyſici- 
an's Buſineſs, but to Revive a loſt Modifica- 
tion, to Marſhal the Principles of Life, and 
hold the Particles of Fleſh and Blood to their 
oa L - . ſeveral 
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ſeveral Poſts and Dutys > He has no more 
to do than to place things in a good ſituation; 


God and Nature will cloſe and cement them. 
The Facultic themſelves preſs a diligent In- 
ſpection, and an anxious Deliberation. * * A 
< Phyſician, ſays one of them, muſt not ex- 
© amine Superficially. He ſhould always 
© have his Fingers at his Patient's Wriſt, and 
© let no Symptom or Criſis whatever eſcape 


© his notice. + Don't pretend to Bully a 


© Diſtemper, ſays the ſame Author, before 
© you. know the Cauſe and the Nature of 
* it, || Probability, ſays another, will not 
© ſervethe Turn. There muſt be Principle 
© and Proof to juſtiſie Proceedings. By the 
Cart haginian Conſtitution, a General that 
d a Battle, and could not account 
© for his Conduct, was to be Crucified, tho 
© he Conquer' d. They had a Thankſgiving 
© for the Succeſs, and an Execution for the 
© Crime. Now a Phyſician ſhould Practice 
© as diſcreetly and cautiouſly as if this Edict 
* reach'd the College. I paſs on, in the 


next place, tothe Duty of Attendance. And 


here I am prevented by what has been ob- 


+ Doubiz valetudini aſſidere Medicus deber, Ac. Alex. 
Bened. Ubi ſupra. 
+ Occurſurus 


" In omnibus talem artifex adhibeat diligentiam, &c. 
ſerv'd 


morbo nullus eſt qui originem ignorat. 
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ſerv'd before upon the Phyſician's Obligati- 
ons to be ready at a Call, Whatever made 
his Company neceſſary, will make his Stayor 
his Returns ſo too, as long as it laſts. Indiſpo- 
ſitions are Inſidious and Active: They watch 
their Opportunities, and when you think 
you have laid them aſleep, they wake very 
often before you're at the bottom of the 
Stairs. Like Game-Cocks, they riſe of a 
ſudden when to appearance they're Dead, 
If one of the Facultie adviſes right, * © a 
* Phyſician ought not to forſake a Patient e- 
© ven after he has given him over. Let him 
© rather ſtand by bim to the laſt. -. Reſolution 
© ſhould riſe with Qppolition ; and expiring 
© Hopes be lighted up agen. When we find 
© ourſelves Beſet, and an Eſcape Impracti- 
© cable, Tum fortem poſce animum, Then's the 
© Time for Spirit and Vigour. Phylicians are 
© diſappointed ſometimes where they were 
l e of a Recovery. On the other 
© hand, Providence is ſometimes pleas'd to 
* reſerve a. Cure to itſelf, and brings Pati- 
© ents, after they have been deſpair'd. of, 
© like Ghoſts to the Doctor, to upbraid him 
for deſerting them. This made Democri- 
© tus Apprehenſive that there were more 
* People Buried alive, than the World was 
aware of. However, an Unneceſſary Stay 
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* and Attendance is at leaſt Better and Safer 
© than a Haſty Departure. I knew an In- 


ſtance not long ſince to the Purpoſe ; a Gen- 


tlewoman, that in the Beginning of a Lying- 
in, was ſeiz'd with Epileptick Fits. Her 
Caſe appear'd-Deſperate in all its Circum- 
ſtances ; and 'twas as little likely ſhe ſhould 
live twelve Hours as athouſfandYears. * The 
Doctor declared as much: But yet he did 
not diſcontinue his Viſits or Applications; 
and, by the Bleſſing of God, effected ſo 
ſtrange a Recovery, that he ſcarce knew 
whether the Wonder or the Satisfation was 
greater, to ſee his Patient abroad agen. 


And indeed, if twere only for the Credit of 


being Careful and Unmercenary, a Man 
would chufe to be as much upon Duty as he 
can, wait the Enemy's Motions, and not 
500 his Rounds as faſt as a Milk-Maid. Theſe 
aſty Circuits look as Deſigning in a Settled 
Undertaker of Cures, as they do in a Wan- 
dring One; and *tis odds but they are fol- 
low'd with Equal Succeſs. For a Franſient 
Haſty View ot an ill State of Affairs is little 
better than none at all. 
Fa. Nay, to ſpeak the Truth, the Phy- 


ſicians don't always give us Nurſing enough 


for our Money. Some of them came as ſel- 
dom to their Patients, and ſtay as little 


— 


* The Phyſician was the we Lect end adicious 
Dr. Frampton of Oxford. FOR : 1 : 
while, 
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while, as if they thought themſelves An} 

els. i 
; Ol. Have a care of Relapſing. - Yowll 
diſcourage Fault-finding, if you make this 
ule of it. | | 

Ja. Cry you Mercy. The Balance is in 

our Hand, and I perceive there's no touch- 
ing it without making you Jealous. 

Ol. After Parting a Fray, tis convenient 
to keep the Quarrellers apart for a Time. 
I ſhall take the Liberty therefore to go on. 
And to make you ſome Amends; Ihave ſuch 
an humble Compliance to demand of the 
Doctor in the next place, as I am ſure will 
pleaſe you. Not to keep you in Suſpence; 
I think no Phyſician deſerves to be employ'd 
that will not be Communicative, * © To 
© be Reſerv'd, ſays a good Author, where 
© Nature is not ſo, and to Purloin her Fa- 
© yours and Benefactions, is Betraying a 
© Truſt, and Sacrificing the Property of Man- 
© kind to Mammon, that is to ſay, where a 
© Secret is loſt for the ſake of the Profit of it. 
All uſeful Knowledge ought to pay Duty. 
Accompliſhment , Invention, and Experi- 
ence are not to be lock'd up like a Show in 
a Box, and never ſeen under a Penny. But 
_ where Important Matters that nearly con- 
cern us come under Deliberation or Debate, 


-—- 


11 


* Remedia Natura munera non oſtendere &c, Alex. 
Bene. Ubi ſupra. Ma 
we 
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we have a Natural Right to Freedom of In- 


quiry, and may be allow'd to call for the 
Reaſons of Things — much Ceremo- 
nie. This is no more than Juſtice to our- 
ſelves in the great Concerns of Life, eſpeci- 
ally where the Soul has a great deal depend- 
ing. And tis ſo far from an Impertinent or 
Unmannerly Importunity to preſs Queſti- 
ons that relate to the Intereſts of Health and 
the State of our Bodys, that the Phyſician 
may certainly make good uſe of the Scru- 
tiny. Lurking Symptoms and Criſes, In- 
ſenſible Cauſes and Changes of Indiſpoſiti- 
on, diſcover themſelves this way. Tis 
likely this or that Queſtion had never been 
put, if it had not been ſuggeſted by ſome 
peculiar Uneaſineſs, which the Phyſician 
ought to know of. Complaints are won- 
derfully Informing ; And the Occaſion of 
our own Sollicitude may ſometimes go fur- 
ther towards Clearing a Caſe, than our An- 
{wers to another Man's Queſtions. Art leaft 
it's unreaſonable we ſhould be abſolutely de- 
ny'd all Satisfaction of this Nature, If 
*twere-only to gratifie a Sick Man's Curio- 
ſity, and to Bait Diſquietude and Pain with 
Speculation and Amuſement, upon this ve- 
ry account the Patient ought to be Indulg'd 
in't. But ſometimes too, there may be ſuch 
an Error on one fide, or a Turn on tother, 
that it may be neceſſary for the Patient to be 
let into the Secret of the Doctor's 
en 


n 

When he grows worſe, or not better under 
his Care, he ought to know the Grounds 
of his Conduct; which a Man of Senſe may 
ſee ſuch Flaws in, that he may think him- 
{elf not ſafe without better Advice. 

Ja. A Valetudinarian, upon this footing, 
has great Advantages. He may fiſh out a 
Body of Phyſicx Cheap. And the larger 
Complication of Diſtempers he feels about 
himſelf at firſt, the better Livelyhood he's 
like to make on't afterwards. 3 

Ol. That's the other Extream.  Botallus 
has ſplit the Hair. The beſt way, ſays he, 
© is not to let it be known what you pre- 
© ſcribe, for fear your Preparations ſhould 
© be ſuch as your Patient has an Averſion to. 
© But if the Sick Perſon, or thoſe that look 
© after him be preſſing and importunate for 
the Engliſh of 
© to gratify them. Iam no more a Friend 
to aVain or Pragmatical Curioſity inSick Peo- 
ple, than in thoſe that are Well. The Phyſi- 
cian does not come to be Examin'd, but to 
Preſcribe. Let thoſe that want a Lecture 
from him, plainly tell him ſo. This Shar 
ing of Skill will neither ſucceed, nor wou 

anſwer, if it could, Imperfect Hints and In- 
. . coherent Fragments, if the Phyſician's ſo 
Condeſcending as to Favour us with them, 


* Quoigitur opinione adverſus medicaments non pec- 
c8t ger, dc. Ub; ſupra. 1 99 4 
have 


your Bill, twill be adviſable 
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going to be ill us d; and therefore can't pre- 
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have very little Edification orSolution in them: 
Such Banter and Wantonneſs muſt be Coun- 
termin d. If I were to manage the Affair, 
my Replys ſhould be as Unintelligible as 
my Patient's Inquiſitiveneſs was Unminner- 
ly. One Man's Confidence and Imperti- 
nence will juſtiſie Another's Pedantry and 
Obſcurity at any time. Hard Words and 
Sounding Nonſenſe have a ſtrange Silencing 
Virtue in them. For the purpoſe; If a 
Coquet ſhould fend for me in a Fir of the 
Vapours, and ask me, what was that Ingre- 
dient in my Drops which inclin'd me to 
ſuppoſe they would do her more good than 
forty other things; I would tell her very 
gravely, that *rwas the Extelechial or Syn- 
categorematical Particles. If ſhe asks which 
10 they Work; My Anſwer is, by Antipe- 
7¹ is 

Ja. You'd ſoon loſe your Practice a- 
mong the Women at this Rate. | 

Ol. You're miſtaken. Obſcurity overſets 
their Underſtandings as eaſily as Flattery. 


But to keep the Road, -- --- The next Part 


I ſhall mention of a Phyſician's Duty is this, 
That he's to put his Patient to as little Pain 
and Expence as may be. A Phyſician's or 
a Surgeon's Cruelty ſtands heightned with 
Aggravations. The Sufferer's an Object of 
Pity already. He lays himſelf at the Pra- 
ctitioner's Mercy He knows not when he's 


vent 
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vent it. He confides in his Phyſician's or 
Operator's Humanity as well as his Skill; 
and that's a Double Title ro Fair Dealing. 
Befides, if the Abuſe be detected, as tis 
odds but it will, the Tyrant muſt expect to 
be coarſly handled.” Tis an Error that 
would vex any One, to find he has took 
Sanctuary in an hiquiſition. 

Fa, I confeſs I ſhou'd be apt to turn 4: 
ma gon upon ſuch a Provocation. 

Ol. And then to Plunder a Patient is as 
bad as to Plague him; and worſe, if h 
Poor: The Nurſe that ſteals the Dead 
Man's Linnen is Generous, in Compariſon 
of the Doctor that picks ſome Sick Mehs 
Pockets. And s all a Matter, whether hc 
levys bis Exactions for his own or his Apo- 
1 hr — — = 
&'I ition to- oul for the Apothdca- 
erde Sargeon's Advantage, for his 

And yer ho often are Sick People: 
Difciplin'd in their Purſes as well as their 
Perforis?' Vou can't deny but ſome! Phyſi- 
cizns, that are otherwiſe Men of — 
too, take à Fancy to make Health and Reco- 
very as Coſtly as may be. 

Ol. Tis true: And ſometimes the Pati- 
ents themſelves are afraid of being Sick 
in forma Pauperic. Galen tells us of a Gen- 
tleman of a great Eſtate, that had no Opinion 


of any Phyſick but what was very Charge- 
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able. It ſeems he had a. Notion that Cheap 1 
Druggs were only deſign'd for Beggars, and 
would be thrown away upon a Man that 
could Afford to be Sick. But if a Patient ima- 
gins the Way to, be Well is to undo him- 
{elf, the Doctor ſhould not Encourage, the 
Extravagance, much leſs Impoſe it. A 
© Man muſt be very Vain and Impudent, ſays 
© Benedittus, that Doſes his Patient unneceſ- 
© ſarily with the Scarceſt and the Deareſt 
< Druggs, and allows of no Health or Eaſe 
© but what comes out of the Indie. 
Ja. Then you think a Phyſician may fin 
in his Heart to ſell his Services too dear one 
way or other. dio 18d: tn li to 

4. No doubt on't. Fact has prov'd it. 
But withal J am fatisfied the Imputation 
reaches very Few. Interlopers indeed may 
be Conſcious of the Practice. The ſame 
Want of Liberal Education, which makes it 
unwarrantable in them to Adminiſter, diſ- 
poſes them to make an ill uſe of their Uſur- 
pation. They that Intrude ſo Impudently 
into the Property of a Privileg d Body, 
no wonder if they Pirate upon the reſt of 
Mankind. But theſe are a Clan of Vertuoſi 
I have nothing to do with, nor any more to 


ſay to. 


ww 
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*Peregrina remedia ſemper quærere, c. Ubi 
' Jupra, . I 3 f 50 | 
- he I Ja. 
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Ja. I ſuppoſe you are almoſt at the End of 
your Precepts. I order d a Pot of Coffee 
— A hath Sooke, 

Ol. I believe I may wind- up the Argu- 
ment in two more Particulars. The firſt of 
theſe is, That the Doctor ought to Encou- 
rage his Patient where there's Hopes, and 
not flatter him when his Caſe is Deſperate or 
very Dangerous. No Phylick , ſays 
© Benediftus, does a Sick Man more good 
© ſomerimes than Chearfulneſs and a Confi- 
© dence of his Recovery. Agen; + The 
© Sick Man ought to be told of every good 
© Symptom that offers, and only his Friends 
< of the bad. eee 4 4.98 

a. The Management of this Part, I con- 
feſs, is very Material, and ſhould be as Cri- 
tical, Our Tempers and Paſſions come un- 
der the Phyſician's Cognizance as well as 
our Pulſes. Fancy has in ſome meaſure the 
Power of Life and Death. Surprizes, and 
ſtrong Impreſfiong, whether of Terror, 
or Sorrow, or Satisfaction, are a Tem 
that Sweeps Nature; They ſet the whole 
Magazine of Animal Spirits on Fire at once, 
and, like an Sandee, Swallow up the 
leſſer Ruins in greater. w 


- * 
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Prod ee ve in ded ſpes 6deſg; Ubi 
A. f 4 

uz bona funt auguria denuneiate debet, &c. 
Fr al * | ; 
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Ol. Rightly obſerv'd. How many In- 
ſtances are there of Men that have been Shot 
Dead with a Word, and Fetch'd out of a 
Fit with an Interjection e 

a. Tis true This expoſes us to any 
Sudden Sallys of Ill Nature, or 5 2 
rateneſs. It makes us liable to be Fright- 
ed, or Dejected, or Proyok'd without 
Cauſe. Fut then a little 1 7 and Pre- 
ſence of Mind ſoon looks thro izor, 
and diſappoints the Goblin | eren 
when we are Terrified or e e $'d al- 
ready, the Mind Flaggs, and is glad to be 
Support. +, * cour — nd 

en the Powers of the Soul find 
the — Plung'd and Sinking, they — 
at the Opinion, and as it were, 
the Vivacity of a Comforter ; lpeciall 
when we think he has Knowledge and all 
to be truſted to, as well as Ingenuity and 
Ben And thus tis, that f ci 

4 in his Power to perſuade 
20 railly a Man into Heflth and Sprighyly- 

or, if there's mare of Reality in tie 
585 to keep the Heart Collect ff, L 
Springs of Li An e Moying. A few ords 
e General, when his Men are hard 


of te have ſav'd Armies, and gain'd Vi- 


Rories. Pardon me, Madam; for Intrench- 
ing thus upon your province. 

Ol. Not unleſs you a of 57 
Ja. 
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Ja. You know well enough, you'll find 
your Advantage in making over the Cauſe 
to me. That's the Foible of many of us 
Female Philoſophers, If we may but have 
the Pleaſure of a Share in the Proof of what 
we Deny, it diſpoſes us ſtrangely to Con- 
viction. And becauſe, to tell you the 
Truth, I find I muſt be your Convert, III 
venture a little farther, if you pleaſe, in to- 
ken of Recantation. 

Ol. Vou oblige me. | 

Ja. What I would ſpeak to is the other 
Part of your laſt Admonition; which is cer- 
| wy a Matter of Moment. The Phyſici- 

an firſt obſerves and beſt underſtands the 
Breaking of the Vital Powers, the Prevalences 
of Malignity, and the March of Death. He 
knows too, that timely Notice is of the ut- 
moſt Conſequence ; that Security's an Opi- 
at that Dozes us into Negligence; that tho' 
Expectation may be Troubleſome, yet it 
lets Death in Gently and Leiſurely upon us; 
and that the Intereſts of our Souls, Family 
Eriends, Enemys, Debtors, Creditors, an 
many more, make an early Warning neceſ- 
(ary. And no one can be ſo good a Judge, 
when tis convenient to tell the Patient a 
Piece of News that muſt operate fo roughly 
upon. the Paſſions and the Spirits, as the 
Phyſician. . He knows very often there's 
Danger where other People ſee Safety, and 
Safety, where others apprehend Danger. 


He 
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He is beſt qualified to Diſtinguiſh between 


Strength of Fancy and Weakneſs of Body; 


to compute upon the Waſte of the Vital 
Flame; and to know when it may coſt a 
Man his Life to let him ſee the Doubtfulneſs 


of its Continuance. Some People that would 


almoſt expire at the Sight of a Precipice, 
may be led over Blindfold well enough. 
Others agen are as much too Adventurous, 
They'll Dance upon a Plank with a Sea 
roaring under it. If an Eſcape is but Poſlible, 
they are ſure they ſhall not miſs of it. Such 
Preſumers as theſe muſt be manag'd another 
Way. Every Symptom and Appearance muſt 
be magnified , and repreſented Mortal. 
There's no Keeping them within Bounds 
without Frighting them out of their Wits. 
Nor is the Phyſician kinder to himſelf than 
to his Patient, that errs in the Indulgence 
cither of a Hypocondriacal Dejection, or of 
a Frantick Preſumption. Concealment in 
this Caſe will be interpreted Ignorance more 
than Deſign. - And he'll find it difficult, eſpe- 
cially if he makes a Cuſtom of it, to per- 
ſuade the World 'twas Caution, Reſpe&, 
or Tenderneſs, that made him Reſerv'd, 
Beſides, in very dangerous Caſes, there are 
few Men that would take it well to be led 
into a Fool's Patadiſe, when they are ſo near 
an Admiſſion to, or an Excluſion from the 
Joys of another World. | _ 
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Ol. One of the Facultie, Botallus, has 
ſomething to your preſent purpoſe. * © When 
© a Phyſician, ſays he, has little or no hopes 
© of his Patient, he muſt not make a Secret 
© of his Condition. For befides that an 
* Undiſcover'd Caſe looks like an Unfore- 
© ſeen one, and makes a Man's Penetration 
*-queſtion'd ; beſides this, I ſay, the Relati- 
ons or Expectants will be oblig'd to you 
tor preventing a Surprize, Timely Infor- 
© mation Breaks the Blow. And the ſoon- 
* er all Parties know the Nearneſs of the 
Change, the more time . before 
© them both for Religious and OEconomi- 
© cal Recollection and Preparation, But 
then as to the Perſon, you ſeem to think it 
belongs to the Doctor to give the Patient 
notice of the Approach of Death. In this a 
Learned Phyſician differs from you. * When, 
* ſays he, Nature's Forces are ſpent, and 
4 Death's Begun, the P hyſician 4 ould diſ-, 
cover it, firſt, in his Looks, and then in 
his Words, and not to the Patient himſelf, 
© but, to his Relations and Friends. Hows 
ever, this Article of Conduct is purely Pru- 
dential, and varys with Circumſtances and 
Accidents. n 


* 
* * 


8. * « 1 1 


Er hac non temeraris ſed rationabili mottis pradi- 
ctione, c. Ubi ſupra. | 


Si lethalis exiſtat morbus, Ke. Fonſeca, Ubi ſu- 
7 io 


. 
Ja. No doubt on't. And now I have 
done; Madam, and wait for the laſt of your 


ewo Particulars, which ] ſuppoſe is the Phy- 
ſiclan's 'of Begging the Bleſſing of God 


pon his Endeavours. 
OL Von are right. And at the ſame time 


Be fiduld be put in mind of his Obligttions 


to live like a Man that may beſt hope his 
Prayers wilt be heard. Bur eſpecially let 
him beware of that Error which has been 
fs fatal to many of his Profeſſion, Aſcribih 
At Intrinſick Efficacy to Second Gauſes, at 
Depending upon That mote immediately 
tian upon che Power that ſupports and di- 
reds them. Undoubtedly this often pro- 
— Providence to difappoint the Enter- 
The Miſplacitig 2 Benefit is an In- 
7 0 the Author of it. 
Jai Eſpetially where we light upon wel 
4 Wrong Object of Gratitude and Acknow- 
ledgment as in all poſſible reſpects comes 
i ſhort of the true one. What is 
but Repairing Old Aſculapiny's Altars? 
— word: Salt, „ and Mercury are 
more to be Wo ip d, than if they were 
wder- of the Golden Calf, or Pieces of 


Nebuſbtan. 
Ol. To be plain, it 1 


der, that very on Second Cauſes. If 
there's any ſuch lng tis Prayer. And 
thoſe Means, ſpeciilf} the Material ones, 


thay common nly go by t fo Name, are indeed 


T bird 
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Third Cauſes, if any. All Human Means 
are as Engins in the Hand of Omnipotence 
which guides and varies their Motions and 
Influences, according to its own good Plea- 
ſure. And is it not highly reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that Pious Applications to the 
Supreme Power will go agreat way towards 
a Favourable Decree 2 The Phylician, of 
all Men, ought to think ſo. For if he's ig- 
norant of the Incompetency of his own 
Power, *tis a certain Sign he knows very 
little of his Buſineſs. ber Wiſe People 
will make this _—_— of him. If you 
find a Man well Humbled and Mortified 
with his Philoſophy and Experience, you 
may be ſure he's Rich in Both. Upon a 
ſtrict Inquiry into the Laws of Motion, and 
the Intercourſes of Material Principles, he 
finds God has reſerv'd theſe to his own 
Immediate Conduct. And this ſhews the 
Neceflity as well as the Duty of Addreſſing, 
him for Succeſs, and expecting it only from 
him. This. Method too, puts Life in the 
Phyſician, and Encourages his Vigilance. 
He takes his Steps Firm and Bold. His Fa- 
culties are Led by an Inviſible Hand; and 
ſo if he can't charge. himſelf with Negligence, 
he's under no fear of Error or Miſchance. 
In a word; This is the beſt Courſe a Phy- 
lician can take to make himſelf and his Pa- 
tient Eaſy, and the likelieſt Way to eſta- 
bliſha Reputation, raiſe an Eſtate, and be- 
| 3 come 


wel 
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come a Univerſal Benefactor. Religion car- 
rys all before it; and both Phyſician and 
Patient find the greateſt Advantage in't. 
„A ſerious and entire Confidence in the 
© Goodneſs of God ſtemms the Force of a 
D iſtemper ſurprizingly. The Mind enjoys 
© a perfect Indolence and Repoſe under this 
© Security, and the Body Janguiſhes and 
© decays with as little Diſſatisfaction as tis 
© poſſible, Infinite Goodneſs and Power 
© are Strong Supports indeed: Here's a Re- 
© treat that can never be cut off. The Phyſici- 
© an's Reputation, the Patient's Recovery, 
and all the Bleſſings of Life and Being, are 
* the great Creator's Grant; and therefore, 
if we want them, *tis but reaſonable we 
* ſhould ask them of him. To draw to- 
wards a Concluſion; When our Phyſician 
has acquitted himſelf happily, wiſely, and 
religiouſly here, with what noble Proſpects 
does he ſet out of the World? Beſides his 


La 


Proportion in thoſe Rewards of another, 


which are Common to him with all Good 
Men; What a Pleaſure preſents itſelf upon 
his Death-Bed, in the Congratulations he's 

going to reccive from thoſe Souls that had 
his Good Offices while they were in the Bo- 


dy ; from the Poor and the Needy he was fo 


PI 


Non parum confert ad ſanitatem comparandam, fi- 
dentia erga Deum, &c. Botallus, Ubi ſupra. 
kind 


1 
kind to in their Diſtreſs; but eſpecially from 
the Spirits that had never been there, but dy d 
Impenitent, if God's Bleſſing upon his Ad- 
miniſtration had not renew'd their Leaſe of 
Life? What Sublimity of Honour, and Extaſie 
of Bleſſedneſs, does he ſee reſerv'd for him in 
thoſe Acknowledgments of God himſ-1f, I 
was an Hungred, and you gave me Meat ; I 
was T hirſty, and you gave me Drink ; I was 
Naked, and you Cloathed me; I was Sick, and 
you viſited me? With what exquiſite Satiſ- 
faction does he hope to ſee Glorified Bodies 
for ever in Heaven, which he was the Inſtru- 
ment of Comforting and Repairing for a time 
here? In a word; to ſee Health fwallow'd 
up in Immortality, Theory in Intuition, and 
Practice in Praiſe e 
Ja. You. have now work'd up ſuch a 
bright and moving Repreſentation of the 
Phyſician's Character, his Dutys, and his 
Proſpects, that I'm at once convinc'd I'm 
no ſuch thing, and ſeriouſly wiſh I were ſo. 
I thank you, Olympia 3 you have burniſh'd 
my Ideas, which I'm ſenſible were extream- 
ly Coarſe and Vulgar before. I beg the Fa- 
cultie's Pardon for my paſt Misbehaviour ; 
and am ſo well appriz'd of their Significan- 
cy, that methinks I have now a mind to 
conſult them tho' Tm well. 
Ol. In order to continue ſo. I like your 
Zeal, and approve your Purpoſe, You have 
. not 
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| not been Recover'd fo long but you ill lie 
open to a Relapſe. And being my Convert as 
well as my Friend, you muſt allow me to be 
ſo much the more concern d for you. 
Ja. We'll ſettle this Point in the Parlour, 
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_ ir my good Friend = 
l dalirins! I never was ſo 
C A well pleas d with a Criot 
e and Livery before. 
ä Peod. Let me ſee, does not 

our noſe widen over your words ? ----- I 

ope all's well; but if you're Merry, I can't 
help it. Equipage is abſolutely neceſſary 
for a Phyſician, eſpecially ar his firſt Ap- 
} «am The Quality expect it, and the 

nferiour Part of the World admire it; and, 
in ſhort, a Hackney-Coach is no more for 
my Turn than tis for a Lord Mayor's, 

Eu. You need not be at the trouble of 
proving your Point. I'm convinc'd of the 
Decency as well as the Expediency of your 
Furniture. Capacity and Accompliſhment 
ſhou'd urge their Pretenſions and keep up 

| their 
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their Port. There's an Authority annext | 
to. them by Providence, even independent 
of the Prince's or the People's Favour. For 
if Univerſitys had no Charters, nor gave 

Degrees, yet Senſe and Knowledge wou'd 
ſill be in a Condition to right themſelves, 
and command the World, more or leſs, till 
it wanted em no longer, that is, to the 
End of it. By my hoy: 6: not only all the 
Learned Faculties and Profeſſions, but Me- 
chanical Employments too, ſhould never 
come abroad without ſomething of Diſtin&i- 
on about them. But whether Yis is Driving 
too faſt or not; A Phyſician, tis certain, 
ſnou'd put on an Air of Eminence, becauſe 


| he muſt be Singular as well as Abject and 
Slovenly, if he neglects himſelf, W- 
Po. You talk as if our Concerns had fal- 
len in with your Speculations. I know your 
way; You'll let nothing ſcape your notice. 
You think a Little, but much to the Purpoſe, 
upon every thing. " | 
Eu. I did not tell you a Phyſician was to 
be ſuch a Courtier as this comes to. But 
without Vanity, Sir, I can ſay your Con- 
jecture is Juſt, tho Your Compliment's Un- 
deſery'd. I was thinking of you before you 
came in, and you may believe. the Tranſi- 
tion was eaſy . Yourſelf to your Intereſt, 
and the Management that might moſt con- 
duce tot. ME 
Po. Let's know how far you were pot. 
bis 
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Eu. No farther than your Cloaths. My 
Imagination was bringing two Phylicians to- 
gether into a Sick Lady's Room, the very 
moment you knock d. One of them had a 
Periwig worth fifty Guineas, a plain Suit of 
fine Cloth, very good Linnen and Lace, 
and a Gold Watch. The other had all the 
Outſide of a Farrier but his Leathern Apron. 
Now which of them was moſt likely, 
think you, to do himſelf or the Patient 
Service? That appear'd preſently as ſoon 
as they took their Chairs. For methought | 
the Lady diſcover'd a Qualm at the Neighe - 
bourhood of the Homely Doctor, as if more | 
than one of her Senſes were diſoblig'd; and 
all her Diſcourſe was with the other, whoſe | 
Regard to his own Character and Reputati- 
on, I ſuppoſe, made her conclude he was 
the moſt likely of the two to take due care 
of her. | | 
Pod. And certainly ſhe reaſon'd right. 
For how ſhould He that has no Humanity 
for Himſelf, have any for his Neighbour? 
* © Sick Men, ſays one of us, uſually de- 
* fire as much of their Phyſician's Company 
© as he can ſpare; and therefore he ought to 
© make his Appearance and Converſation: 
© as Agreeable, Genteel, and Significant 
* as may be, He ſhould go Neat and Ele- 


* Semper tui preſenta 2 languentibus nimis optata, 
Ke. Fonſeca, Ubi ſutra, 
© gant 
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© gant in his Dreſs, and in the very Choice 
© of his Cloaths have a Regard to the De- 
© licacy of a Sick Fancy. Not that I would 
© have him Profuſe or Effeminate in his 
© Wardrobe. Foppiſhneſs will bring his 
© Judgment in Queſtion. *T'will look as if his 
© Skill were hardly Skin-Deep, and Colour 
had been more his Study than Conſtitution. 
© Lace and Ribbons are a Mountebank's Te- 
© ſtimonials. For Quackery wou'd make 
© but a poor buſineſs on't, if it did not ha 
© out falſe Lights, and glitter in Tinſel 
To return; The very Sight of a Handſome 
Dreſs is Reſtorative, and comes like a good 
Prognoftick. It calls up the Spirits with 
brisk and refreſhing Ideas of Vivacity and 
Vigour, Diverſion and Viſiting, Freſh Air 
and Exerciſe, Now there's a great deal 
more depending upon ſuch Impreſſions than 
one would think. Some Mens Conſtituti- 
ons, I can tell you, are as apt to be Mark'd 
as a Child in his Mother's Belly. A Sordid 
Surface is not only Unpromiſing, but Preju- 
dicial. It damps the Fancy, lays a favoura- 
ble Opportunity in the Diſtemper's Way, 
and ſometimes does more Miſchief than twen- 
ty Preſcriptions do Good. 
Eu. And then too, it ſmells very ſtrong of 
Avarice, which if a Phyſician be tainted 
with, he's particularly concern'd to diſſem- 
ble it. Botallus expreſſes himſelf 2 
| e Go 
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ably here. * © Avarice, ſays he, is a ſad Re- 
© fietion upon a Phyſician's Philoſophy, to 
© ſay no worſe, But then it does notfollow 
* that he's bound to refuſe his Fee, eſpeci- 
* ally when 'tis tender'd by People in good 
© Circumſtances, unleſs they are his in- 
© timate Acquaintance and Friends; For 
© Friendſhip is no Penſioner. As for the 
© Poor, they muſt have his good Offices 
© gratis. Twould be a ſort of Sacrilege to 


* 


© Pocket their Penury. In a word, a Phy- 
© ſ{ician ſhould be Generous , Charitable, 
© and Publick-Spirited, for the Facultie's 
© Honour as well as his own: For the 
© World will be apt to judge'in this Caſe, 
nas it does in others, of the Quality of the 
©* Profeſſion by the Behaviour of the Profeſ- 
© ſors. Your Employment is Gentleman- 
like or Mechanical, according as you uſe 
© People! To go on; Covetouſneſs makes 
a Phyſician look Poor ; and Poverty, you 
know, in, any Profeſſion is but a bad Sign 
of Qualification and Ability. Beſides, tis 
a Dcligning, Ungenerous Vice, and lays a 
Man open to Diſtruſt and Contempt, which 
are no Thriving Circumſtances. Of the two 
Extreams, Profuſeneſs is moſt for the Phy- 
ſician's Advantage, ' eſpecially in the Article 
of Cloaths. Old Pockets probably are full 
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of Holes; and then to what purpoſe ſhould 
Money be put in them? To ſay no more; 
There's no loſs to any body in going well Ha- 
bited. Good Cloaths pay good Intereſt. 
They are more Healthy dl as more Cre- 
ditable than a Beggarly Covering. And to 
compleat the Satisfaction, we muſt remem- 
ber to be Neat and Cleanly is Matter of 
Duty too. And not only in our Garb. 
------ Which brings me back again to your 
Concerns. And I dare ſay I need not be 
at much pains to perſuade you, Podalirins, 
that a Phyſician ought to entertain within 
Doors as . ſplendidly as he moves without; 
that his Room ſhould make a Show as well 
as his Coach, and his Munificence at home 
recommend him as much as his Good Man- 
ners abroad. Thoſe Mimicks and Cheats that 
publiſh Bills and Advertiſements, and travel 
the Country, are convinc'd of this. They 
know to what good Account the very Sem- 
blance of Bounty and Benevolence will 
turn; and that ?tis Eaſy to glare and dazle 
the Majority of Mankind into a good O- 
tis Natural enough for the Common Peo- 
le to conclude as they would have them. 
For if they take it for granted, that other 
People's Uſefulneſs bears the ſame Pro- 
portion to the Figure they make as their 
own, their Inference is juſt and reaſonable. 
To come cloſer to the Point; Elegancy — 
9 _ 


| pinion of them. And it can't be deny'd but 
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Decorum are wonderfully Attractive, Infe.- 
riors contemplate them with Reverence ; 
and Superiors come to them with Pleaſure. 
To be brought into à glittering Dining- 
Room, and ſit ſurrounded with Maſter- 
pores of Art and Invention ; to have the 
enſes Regaled, and the Fancy Careſs'd, 
with Rich Preparations and agreeable Ob- 
jets ; To (it at a Table well Cover'd, and 
Eat and Drink in Perfection; To range o- 
ver a little Region of Ornament and Conve- - 
nienge, and not find aut an Abſurdity in the 
whole Contrivance ; This is an Engagin 
Scene, and leaves no Room for the Tea | 
Doubt of the Doctor's Excelling in his Pro- 
feſſion. Pleaſure has ſomething in't that's 
apt to be ſtrangely Clear and Convincing. 
He that has ſuch a happy hand at Gratify ing 
Nature, muſt certainly have as good a one 
at Relieving her. Tis plain the Man under- 

| ſtands our Conſtitutions by his manner of 
Applying to them, And fince I find he 
knows what's the beſt Diet for us, to be 
ſure he muſt know what's the beſt Phyfick 
for us too. Thele are Inferences which few 
People are proof againſt. In ſhort, good 
Houſe-keeping and Elegancy of Living is an 
Innocent and an Honourable Bribe; And a 
Man has the Satisfaction to ſhare in the pre- 
ſent Comfort as well as to reach the ſubſe- 
quent Advantage of it. Like an Artiſt's 
Performance, the Progreſs of the Work 
O 2 pleaſes 
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pleaſes him as much as the Proſpect of the 
Profit. And when Ornament and Conveni- 
ence anſwer up ſo well, what Wife Man 
would turn his Back upon them? | 

Po. You hit my Temper and my Max- 
ims. I believe I need not tell you I am Na- 
turally no Penurious Man. But tho' I have 
been always diſpos'd to make a Gentleman 
Welcome upon the Motive of Generoſity 
yet I am fatisfy'd no Body ever treated 
Cheaper with a Joint of Ven'ſon, a Salver of 
Sweet-Meats, or a Glaſs of Wine. Be plea- 
{cd to go on. 

Eu. A Genteel Deportment and Car- 
riage muſt join Hoſpitality and Generoſity. 
Rough Good Nature and Benevolence is an 
Unpoliſh'd Diamond; The Intrinſick is Good 
indeed, but ſtrangely Obſcur'd and Cloud- 
ed. Geſture and Addreſs and Complai- 
ſance make their Way irreſiſtibly into Hu- 
man Nature. They heighten a Taſte more 
than one would think, and ſet off a Colla- 
tion beyond all the Garlands of the Anci- 
ents. Gracefulneſs of Motion, and the right 
Mien of a Man's Perſon, have ſomething as 
Unaccountably Agrecable and Harmonious 
as the Sounds of Muſick. There's Mathe- 
matical Analogy and Symmetry in them. 
For tho* diſtant Countrys and Ages vary 
very much in the Signification and Cuſtom 
of Poſture, as the Eaſtern Nations expreſs 
their Reverence by knocking their Heads 

| - | ; againſt 
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againſt the Ground, and fit Croſs-leg'd up- 
on the Floor, as formerly they leant upon 
Couches, at their Meals ; yet there's a ge- 
neral Juſtneſs and Regularity. which governs 
all theſe different Motions and Poſitions. A 
Courtier at the Port, for inſtance, would ſoon 
ſtand Corrected, if he were to clap his Poll 
to the Ground inſtead of his Forhead ; And 
to fit with one's Knees higher than the reſt of 
the Company would look as untowardly at 
Conſtantinople, as to loll with the Elbows at 
London. A few ſuch Images recollected in 
the Fancy ſhew the neceſſity of that Exactneſs 
I am ſpeaking of: And a Phyſician, of all 
Men in the World, ought to be well vers'd 
and practisd in't. Medicine has the Fancy 
and the Senſes more immediately to deal 
with, and therefore it ought to wear a Gay 
and Courtly Aſpe&. Further; In the Ma- 
nagement, of this Part a Phyſician has Ex- 
treams to avoid. Moroſeneſs will be pre- 
judicial to him; and Levity worſe, For a 
Surly Doctor may underſtand his Buſineſs 
very well, which an Inconſiderate Flaſhy 
one can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to do. Agen; 
A Clown or a Fop is little likely to make a 
hand on't. For 'tis hard to ſay which of 
theſe two is in the fairer Way to make a 
Man ſicker than he finds him. Neglect pro- 
vokes, and Affectation's Nauſeous. Right 
Standard Civility, Obſervance, and Cere- 
mony have no ſuch Droſs in them. They 


keep 
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keep Nature true to herſelf, and aſſent the 
Dignity of the Species. To make ſhort of 
the Matter ; A good Airand Addreſs brings 
2 Man into the beſt Company; and then the 
beſt Fees will follow. 1 
Po. This lays an opportunity in your 


way of {peaking to that nice Point, a Phy- 


ſician's Method of Managing his Patient's In- 
clinations and Humours. This Part of his 
Province requires a great deal of Art and 
Dexterity. Pray let me hear what you 
have to ſay upon't. N 
Eu. For fear of Wading out of my Depth 
here, which one that is not a Profeſſor may 
eaſily do, I ſhall only quote your own Au- 
thors to you upon this Head, To begin 
then at the Doctor's Entrance into the Room; 
* © His Gate and Motion ſhould be Uni- 
* form and Equal, He ſhould neither Stalk 
nor Hurry into a Chamber. To come in 
* Gaſping, and Staring, and Writhing his 
© Mouth, ſhews a Man wants Recollection 
and Preſence of Mind extreamly. —— In 
© the next place; + Tis Rule and Right 
Management to deferr feeling the Pulſe 
till you have reſted yourſelf a little at the 
Bedſide, ſpread a cheerful Air upon your 


Inceſſum quoque modeſtum teneat, &c. Fon- 


f Periti medici manum non protinus ut veniunt appre- 
headunt, &c. Benedictus. 
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© Face, ſay'd ſome comfortable things, . 
© and put your Patient in Heart. For a 
* Phyſician's Looks, &c. ſhoot into the very 
© Veins, and make ſtrange Revolutions in 
© the Blood and Spirits, * There mult be 
© a Preamble to compoſe the Mind of the 
© Patient, And then the Caſe muſt be ex- 
© /atnin'd, and the Report of it carefully at- 
© tended to. Agen; That Phyſici- 
an or Surgeon that knows not how to 
© temper Complacency and Encouragement 
© with Seriouſneſs, wants a neceſſary Quali- 
© -fieation. This, in Hypocondriacal, Chro- 
© nical, and Ling'ring Caſes, is Eliꝛeir Vite. 
© ”Tis an admirable Compoſer. It clears 
< up a Gloomy Proſpect, and helps to re- 
© concile all Partys to the Difficult Du- 
© ty of Refigharion. How many Men's 
Lives and Wits has This Repriev'd in the 
© very Article of Deſpair, and, as it were, 
caught their Souls and their Senſes Fly- 
ing ? In a word, Religious Conſolati- 
ons, and Agreeable Amuſements together, 
turn the Edge of Pain, and diſarm Diſea- 
© fes and Death of their Terror at a ſurpri- 
xing rate. Thus too Foxſeca ; || The Sea- 
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© Seaſonableneſs of a Viſit, the Decorum of 
* Addreſs, and an Auſpiciouſneſs of Aſpect 
* andAppearance, are Circumſtances of great 
© Importance. An Encouraging Look, like 
© a little Blue Sky in Bad Weather, gives 
© hopes of a better Face of Things. Tis 
good Advice, that of Galen, ( ſays our Au- 
© thor) to conſider the Temper and Hu- 
© mour of the Patient; and conform our- 
© ſelves to them as much as we can conveni- 
© ently. Some Men, when they're Sick, 
© would be glad of all the News the Town 


<* affords, and others can't bear the Telling 


of a Story. Mirth difturbs one Man, and 
© Gloomineſs another. Tis Fonſeca's Ad- 
vice, That a Patient be well Fenc'd 
© from whatever Diſcompoſes or Ruffles, 
© from whatever's likely to exaſperate, diſ- 
© ſpirit, or ſtrike ſtrong upon the Fancy; 
© and therefore no Company ſhould come 
© near him (unleſs his Caſe be ſo bad as to 
© make it neceſſary) but what he has a par- 
© ticular Value and Inclination for. 'The 
© Converſation and Good Offices of thoſe 
© we love, are a Specifick againſt Uneaſineſs. 
When the Spectators of the Conflict are in 

© a Man's Intereſt, he grapples with Pain to 
© Advantage, He faces Death boldly with 
© his Friends at his Side. He ſees what plea- 
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ſes him, and hears what encourages him; 


and thus he makes a Party in Himſelf, and 
plays two of his Senſes againſt one. 
Po. Botallus, I remember, ſpins the thread 


et finer. © * Tis a Matter of more Diſ- 


cretion, in his opinion, than it may ſeem 
to be, to know how often or ſeldom a Pa- 
tient ſhould be Viſited. To Nurſe every 
little Ach or Ailing implies either Un- 
Skilfulneſs or Deſign. Why ſhould the 
Doctor give himſelf ſo much trouble when 
there's ſo little Occaſion, but that he thinks 
his Patient either too much Indiſpos'd, or 
too Rich, to be Neglected? On the other 
hand, to leave Acute or Difficult Caſes too 
much to themſelves looks worſe than ſur- 
feiting a Man with Viſits. What Con- 
ſtruction can be made of it but that the 


Phyſician's extreamly Selſiſh, or ſadly Puz- 


led, or very Lazy? But then, ſhort of 
the Danger of ſuch Imputations as theſe, 
'twill be convenient to Trail the Scent, 


and follow cloſe upon the Diſtemper thro' 


all its Turnings, to ſee it in all its ſeve- 


ral Shapes and Changes, Intermiſſions, 
Returns, and Abatements, which move 


on Apace, and muſt be carefully watch'd 


and compar'd, before it can be well 


known what's to be Try'd. or Expected. 


patiemtem, c. 
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I look upon theſe Remarks and Precepts of 
our Author to be very uſeful ones. And 
now, Eumenes, I interrupt you no longer. 
Pray go on. | 
1. The next Qualification, in point of 
Intereſt, (for we are now upon the Pruden- 
tial) is Sobriety and Temperance. | 
Po. Before you take your leave of the 
former. Topick, let me put you in Mind 
of one Rule which borders upon't, and muſt 
by no means be forgot. My Suggeſtion is, 
that a Phyſician ought carefully to avoid 
an Affected, Oſtentatious, Pedantick Dia- 
lect. His Expreſſion ſhould Be Proper, In- 
telligible, and Flowing. An abſolute Inad- 
vertency in this Inſtance of Conduct is an Ar- 
gument of a General Negligence; and that's 
a Lamentable Imputation upon any One, 
upon 2 Phyſician particularly, who *tis certain 
can never be a good Practitioner if he's an 
Inconſiderate and Careleſs Man. On the o- 
ther hand, tis a very diſobliging Infirmity, 
to be Overſollicitous, and beat the Buſh for 
Words and Phraſes; to be always Prancing 
in Fuſtian, and affecting to Naturalize Ob- 
ſcurity. 8 
Eu. Without queſtion, a Pedant is never 
to be Valued or Truſted. If he's ſincere in 
his Language, he's a Fool ; if not, he's a 
Knave, Who can have patience to hear a 
Man talk Engliſh in Greek and Latin? 
Terms and Forms of Art are for the ee, 


22 

If Ariſtotle ſpeaks at a Gentleman's Table, 
let him do it in Tranſlation ; Let his Senſe 
be as Antient and Profound as you pleaſe, 

but his Words Modern and Familiar. *Tis 
enough ſometimes to give a Man a Vomit to. 
hear a Conceited Fop diſcourſe about it. 

Po. Your Severity's not miſplac'd. Ei- 
ther let Artiſts and Profeſſors keep their 
Knowledge to themſelves; or if we muſt 
hear them, let's underſtand them too. And 
yet there's 'one thing worſe than Pedantry, 
and that's Boaſting, which muſt leſſen a 
Phyſician extreamly, if Benedictus be in the 
right, who ſays, None but your Stage 
i Pragltioners have occaſion to magnifie an 
© Inconſiderable Difficultie or Advantage, 
© and make Triumph of Trifles. Tis true 
indeed what the ſame ' Author obſerves , 
+ © That a Phyſician's Succeſs depends in a 
© great meaſure upon the Authority and 
a Charafter he has with the Patient; But 
then Pretendingnefs' and Vanity are far 
© from. Recommending Qualities. 
Permitt me, Eumenes, to preſs a little fur- 
ther upon you yet. Under the Head of 
Converſation you ſeem to have forgot the 
Happineſs of a truly Polite Genius and a 


* Hiſtrionis eſt exigui momenti morbum attollere, 
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| Facetious Humour, Wit, if it be genuin 
and jinoffenſive, is a Welcome Gueſt Tis 
a noble Planer that ſheds a Warmth, and 
1 ſpreads a Brightneſs, wherever it comes. 
"Tis. a Deſſert in Health, and a Cordial in 


[| Sickneſs. And beſides, if it kceps with- 
1 in Conduct, it diſcovers an Uncommon 


Ne of Judgment too, and Eſtabliſhes 
3 the Character of a Man's Underſtanding. 
F For what's true Wit, but the Art of Com- 
pounding and Blazoning thoſe Images and 
Ideas in the Region of Fancy, which the 

| Soul, when ſhe reaſons, views in the Na- 
1 ture of Things, and compares in the School 

of Judgment? Wit is the Colouring. of Rea- 
ſon ; and Truth itſelf without it is but a 
plain, tho an exact Repreſentation ; a Pic- 
ture in Black and White, which has all the 

| Lines of the Original, and yet wants ſome- 

C | thing of the Life. Let me add, that I can't 
concurr with Botallus in his Opinion, that 
the Belles Lettres are foreign to a . c 
Purpoſe. How came Tilly and Hippo- 
3 © crates acquainred ? ſays he. Galen and 
© Ariſtotle have 2 to ſay to Virgil's 

ö 
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 ©- ZEneis, or Lucan's Pharſalia. A Phyſi- 
| * cian has no time for Poetry. And the 
F more he ſtudys Languages, the leſs he muſt 
* know of Nature. When I tell him, that 

| for every. Beauty he ſhews me in his 
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© Poets, I'll thew him a Secret he knows 
© nothing of in his Profeſſion, I compute in 
© his Favour. . With ſubmiſſion, I think 
our Author's Severity over-ſers him here; 
eſpecially conſidering what occaſion a Phy- 
ſician has for Eloquence and Energy of 
Perſuaſion. For in the opinion of one of 
us, © All the Logick and Oratory he can 
© make himſelf Maſter of, are no more than 
© neceſſary. to. ſecure the great Point of 
© Compliance. and Obedience, This. is a 
© Temper he muſt work his Patient into, 
< either by Perſuaſive Arts, or Peremptory 
Arguments; by Convincing his Judg- 
ment, or Steering his Paſſions. A Man's 
Hopes or Fears have a mighty Aſcendant. 
They manage Nature to purpoſe, and 
care extreamly ſerviccable to the Intereſts 
of Authority. And another of us ſays, 
+ A Phylician has great Occaſion for the 
* Art of Perſuading. He ſhould be always 
© ready with it to keep his Patient in Good 
Heart and Temper ; to flake his Anger, 
* and moderate his Impatience and Ra- 
* vings; to work himſelf into his good 
* Opinion and Favour, and make him as 
© Tractable and Conformable as he would 
* wiſh. | But I beg your pardon, Sir: j am 
gone wide of your laſt Particular, 


* Tandem laborantem ad unguem &c. Forjeta. L 
I Rhetorica (opus eſt Medico) quo mœſtos ægrotantes 
ſolari, &c. Bivercvicius, Med, Encom, 
Er. 
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Eu. Not fo far from it as you think. Rea: 


ſon and Right Wit can never be at a Diſtance 
from Sobriety and Temperance. There's a 
Strict Alliance and a Mutual Guarranty be- 
tween them; and if Wit's falſe to Virtue, 
ſhe's no longer true to herſelf. Luxury 
and Hard-Drinking waſte her apace. Her 
Wings are Heavy after Dipping, and ſhe 
can fly no more till they're dry again. And 
if ſhe puts them often to the Trial, in time 
ſhe may quite loſe the Uſe of them. In- 
temperance embaraſſes a Phyſician. It In- 
diſpoſes, and almoſt Unqualifies him, for 
Bufineſs. Tis odds but it makes him his 
own Patient, and cuts out Work enough 
for him at Home. But if it does not im- 


FE his Health, it certainly draws him off 


omApplication and Activity, and weakens, 
if not diſables him in his Skill and Capa- 
city. In truth, tis a Caution againſt Truſt- 
ing him, and makes him more Dangerous 
than the Diſtemper he ſhou'd cure, I muſt 
tell you, if a Phyſician were to come to 
me at a late Hour from the Tavern, I 
ſhould make bold to examin His Symptoms 
a little, before I let Him concern himſelf 

with mine, | 
Po. You wou'd not be very wile elſe, 
Many a Man has miſcarried in this Caſe, 
out of Compliment and Confidence, Fumes 
in the Brain and Miſts in the Eyes dil- 
robe the Doctor of his Character for the 
| Time, 
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Time. In ſuch an Undiſtinguiſhing Con- 
dition .his Privilege is Suſpended, and the 
Quack takes place of him. 

Ex. And that's not all neither. Sick- 
neſs makes moſt People Serious; and when 
they are ſo, the Folly and Farce of Drunken- 
neſs is extreamly difobliging. To lee the 
Powers of the. Soul ſo wretchedly Self- 
depreciated, to have one Indiſpoſition Vi- 
ſited by another, to be Civil to a Surfeit in 
Sickneſs, and lie Panting within the Reach 
of a Sot's Breath, muſt be ſtrangely Morti- 
fy ing to a Perſon of Senſe and Condition. 5 

Po: You may obſerve further, that it 
brings a Reflection upon the Faculty, and 
tarniſhes the Pretenſions of the College. Tis 
acting againſt Principle, which always ex- 
poles the Profeſſion, as well as the Man. 
The Importunities of a Dropſie or à Feaver 
are Strong enough of themſelves, and need 
none of the Phyſician's Example in favour 
of Indulgence. If the Doctor Immoderate 
Doſes do him no harm; why ſhould I be a» 
fraid of a Draught or two ? Ti ſatisfy'd. 
he had never ſuch a Thirſt upon him in bis 
Life, as I have at this time. Come, fetch me 

4 Bottle. Theſe grave Prohibitions are a: 
' Cheat; and if there was nothing to be got by 
curing, other People, we ſhould all be able to 
cure ourſelves. Theſe Concluſions eaſily a- 
riſe under an Anguiſh of Drought. And in- 
deed Pain is not the only thing that uy 

. make 
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make them look Plauſible. Inconſiſtency, 


as I was hinting, is a moſt Uncreditable 


Blemiſh, By the way; This brings to my 
Mind a Story which Beverovicius quotes 
from Guevera, of a Phyſician that had got a 
Feaver by a Debauch. A Gentleman that 
us'd to have his Advice, made him a Viſit 
when he was ſick, and finding him Toping 
his Wine very freely in that Condition; 
Doctor, ſaid he, I remember when I had a 
Feaver, you would not let me drink any 
Thing but Endive-Water. O Sir, ſays the 
Doctor, our great Maſter Hippocrates, you 


muſt know, has entaild a Curſe upon all 


of his Family, that don't order themſelves 
the Juice of the Grape, upon theſe occaſi- 
ons, and their Patients the Droppings of the 
Limbeck. The Application's obvious. How 
ſhall 1 believe a Man that gives himſelf the 
Lie 2 And how can he expect to be Em- 
ploy'd that can't be Truſted ? Agen ; Cer- 
tainly a Phyſician ſhould think it his In- 
tereſt, and uſe all his Care, to make him- 
ſelf a remarkable Inſtance of the Signifi- 
cancy of his own Conduct and Skill. It 
© concerns an Artiſt, as Fonſeca obſerves, 
© that all things that belong to his Occu- 
© pation ſhould appear abour him to Ad- 
© vantage. Now Health and Vigour are 


ä 


* Cum primarius Medici ſcopus ab zgrotis accer- 
: the 


ſiti, &c. 
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© the Phyſician's Wares. And therefore he 
© has the more Occaſion to carry a good 
© Sampler of them in his Face. Accordingly 
© *tis Hippocrates's Advice to Phyſicians, to 
keep their Complexions Clear and Flo- 
© rid, and their Limbs and Bodys, as near 
© as they can, in right Size and Propor- 
tion. The World is generally weak 
© enough to fancy a Man that looks III 
© can make no Body Well. Now * Sick- 
* neſs, as another Phyſician obſerves, is an 
© EnterprizingThing; and therefore Health's 
© the Time to lay up our Stores and Maga- 
© Zines againſt it. But enough of this. Be 
pleas'd to ſet out agen. 

Eu. Perhaps you'll think the Reſtriction 
I am going to mention next too. Preciſe 
a one. It limits the Kind, as the former 
did the Quantity. For I am of Opinion, 
that no Profeſſion has more Occaſion for a 
good Habit of Body, and a confirm'd State 
of Health, than Phyſick. And a little Phi- 
loſophy will teach a Man, that the Temper 
and Caſit of his Body depends very much 
upon the Quality of his Diet. | 

Po. Undoubtedly. Aſſimilation does not 
Identifie ſo much as we think. *Tis true, 
it unites Parts and Principles, but ſome- 


— 


* Cavendum eſt in ſecundi valetudine, &c. Ale. 
Benedictus By 
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thing of their old Nature ſticks to them 
ſtill. There are ſome Configurations in 
Matter ſo ſolid, that no Concoction can 
Reduce them. And this, I think, ſhews 
that Simple and Plain Nouriſhment is the 
ſafeſt, It makes a Man all of a Piece, and 
fixes him in a Uniformity of Conſtitution. 
The more the Materials Correſpond, and 
the cloſer they lie together, the ſtronger 
the Building. Vacuities lay us open to 
Violence. Now the more the Maſs is Com- 
pounded, the leſs the Parts fall in with 
one another, and the looſer they fit. Mix- 
tures are an Impoſition upon the Animal 
Powers. The Digeſtive Organs are form'd 
for Grinding and Separating : But for a 
Man to make a Powder-Mill of his Stomach, 
what is't but Filling a Mine to Blow himſelf 
upe _ | | 

Eu. You'll oblige me by being ſome- 
what Particular. I perceive I was Treſ- 
paſſing. 
Po. Not at all. The Preſervation of 
Health has no ſuch myſterious Art in't. 
The Rules and Means are Few and Ob- 
vious. As a Proof of this, let me obſerve 
from * Eraſmus, and + Cardan, that © we no 
© where read that any of the Twelve Apoſtles 


* In laudem Art. Med. 
1 Med. Encom. 


© were 
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* were Sick, tho' moſt of them were old 
© Men when they died. They were Tor- 
© tur'd and Murder'd; but never Out of 
Order. Briefly ; Virtue, Good Air, 
Conſtant and Moderate Exerciſe, Regular 
Hours, Wholſome Eating, Plain Diſhes 
throughly Dreſt, Clear Liquors, Cleanlineſs, 
and Chearful Converſation, are a Fund of 
Life and Vigour. They ſupply the Flame 
with an even hand, and keep it from go- 
ing out or ſpending too faſt, Luxury and 
Delicacy foul the Veſſels, burthen the Spi- 
rits, and ſlacken the Tone of the Nerves 
and Muſcles. Now this is but an odd Si- 
tuation of Affairs for a Man of Buſineſs. 
To be Light and Lively requires Dieting. 
Unſophiſticate and Uncomplicated Nou- 
riſkment keeps the Wheels in an Equal 
Motion, chears the Heart, ſtrengthens the 
Limbs, and makes better Blood than Soops 
and Sauces. Here then the Advantage riſes 
upon us, and we are Gainers every way. 
We husband the Goods both of Nature 
and Fortune; grow Rich and Significant 
too; which is a Poſture of things a Man 
can hardly be diſpleas'd with. And fo 1 
wait for your next Obſervation. 

Eu. The Subject of that may be the 
Phyſician's Choice of Recreations. And 
Theſe agen muſt be conſider d under the 
former Diſtinction of Kind and Meaſure. 
8 Tis 


* * 
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"Tis his Intereſt in general to comply with 
the Fancy and Inclination of Thoſe from 
whom he looks for Encouragement and 
Favour, and to move by the Bent and Bias 
of the Company. A Conformity in the 
Choice of Diverſions is a powerful Philtre. 
Idem velle atque idem nolle, in general to 
concurr in Inclinations and Averſions, eſta- 
bliſhes a good Opinion between Man and 
Man. There's ſomething in't of the Love 
of Twins. Tis no wonder to find Thoſe 
that Steer the ſame Courſe, embark'd in 
the ſame Bottom. And not only Conveni- 
ence, but Sympathy, brings on theſe' Con- 
tederacys. Whether it be, that by one Man's 
being Witneſs of another's Satisfaction, Both 
are Gainers, and reliſh the Pleaſure or Ad- 
vantage more in Common than they could 
do Apart; or whether the Pride of Human 
Nature diſpoſes her to Admire her {elf in a 
Mirror that Multiplies; Whatever the Mean- 
ing is, we know the truth of the Fact; and 
may obſerve withal, that there's no In- 
ſtance of this Complacency and Coaleſcence 
more remarkable than a Fondneſs for the 
ſame Amuſements and Exerciſes. He that 
can play well at Ombre and Backgammon 
with the Quality, follow a Pack of Hounds 
eagerly with the Country-Gentlemen, cap 
Verſes with a Wit, ſing to a Spinett, or 
play to a Song, has a good hand at Painting, 

| or 
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or at leaſt a Judgment in it, and ſpeaks good 
French and Italian; Such a one may expect to 
be Phyſician in Ordinary to half a Kingdom. 
He propagates his Buſineſs faſter than he 
ſpreads his Acquaintance. But let him ma- 
nage with Conſcience and Diſcretion. Let 
him conſult Religion and Virtue, both in 
the Matter of the Diverſion, and the Length 
of the Indulgence. Vicious or Indecent 
Gratifications muſt not be countenanc'd or 
flatter'd upon any Terms. This Rankneſs 
of Compliance would be very Unreputa- 
ble, and make a Man look more like a Pa- 
raſite or a Procurer than a Profeſſor. In a 
word; There's always more loſt than got 
by Pleafing at the Expence of Duty. ' 
Po. A Mean and Abject Obſequiouſneſs 
quickly cats out a good Character. Tis 
utting on a Livery, and looks as if a Man 
ad Wages more than Fees in his Eye. 
Cardan is Expreſs againſt any thing Ser- 
vile; Cognoverint (Ener Vos (Medi- 
cot) nullis pecuniis adduci poſſe ut ſervia- 
tis. Rather than riſque a Temptation to 
* ſuch an Unmanly Condeſcenſion, I would 
avoid Company, and confine myſelf to the 
Diverſions of an Innocent and Uncenſura- 
ble Privacy. | 
Eu. Twould be the ſafer way, if you 
ſuſpected yourſelf of too eaſy a Temper. 
And a Phyſician has it more in his Power 


ro 
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to ſweeten his Leiſure to himfelf than 
moſt other People. Beſides the common 
ways of N his Plants and his 
Flowers and his Chymical Preparations are 
Entertaining and Improving at once. Which 
ever way he turns himſelf, he has Nature 
to bear him Company. 

Po. I ſuppoſe you would not be miſ- 
underſtood, as if you thought a Phyſician 
ſhould reſign himſelf up to Retirement. I 
believe he'd hardly make his Fortune out 
of a Pythagorean Silence. 
En. I deſign better things for him. 1 
only put a Caſe of Frailty ; and I adviſe 
no further Confinement or Reſtraint than 
that requires. For tis certain that the In- 
tereſts of Piety Probity and Honour be- 
ing firſt effectually conſulted and ſecur'd, 
a Phyſician's Employment bids him come 
abroad, and obliges him to a general 
and promiſcuous Converſation. All that 
have Bodys have Buſineſs with him ; and 
That's what he's oblig'd to attend. By 
converſing much with his Netghbours in 
Health, he ſees their Manner of Living, * 
and gathers his Obſervations upon their 
Conduct and Conſtitutions ; which makes 
him ſtill ſo much the fitter to aſſiſt them 
in their Sickneſs. * © The Phyſician, ſays 
*Egrotantis proprietatis ndlle oportet, & ex. 
f Bandits, "Ubi fop 2 A 


one 
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© one of the Faculty, ſhould be appriz'd 
© of all the Peculiarities of his [Patient's 
© Conſtitution ; what it cloſes with, and 
© what it recoils at. As ſoon as any of 
his Friends begins to complain, he has a 
Memorandum in his Head of the Cauſe and 
Beginning of the Ailing, He recollects he 
was preſent at the Wrong Steps that were 
made at firſt, And He that knows how 
the Diſorder came, and where it lies, is 
certainly beſt able to Judge what Method 
muſt be taken. Agen; The People of 
Diſtinction and Figure expect a Phyſician's 
Company; and Thoſe upon lower Ground 
would be proud of it, and often want it. 
And tho' his Attendance upon the former 
may probably turn to moſt Account, yet he'll 
find himſelf miſtaken, if he does not think 
it worth his while to make an Intereſt in 
the latter too, and be ready upon all Oc- 
caſions to ſerve and ſuccour them. 

Po. Very true. The Popularity. of help- 
ing the Poor, if there were no more in't, 
is an Eſtate to a Phylician. For nothing 
gets ground ſo faſt upon the Affections o 
a Generous Great Man, as the Example 
of Kindneſs and Tenderneſs to Inferiors. 
A Nobleneſs of Soul implies a Largeneſs 
of Underſtanding. And 'tis reaſonable to 
conclude there's a great deal of Private 
Knowledge, where there's ſo. much Pub- 

* 5 lick 
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lick Spirit. Not to mention that Succeſs 
among the Poor, in Difficult Caſes, may 
often make as much Noiſe, and ſpread a | 
Phyſician's Fame as wide, as the Cure of 
the Rich. Pray proceed. 

Eu. 1 think we have no more to add 
under this Head, but that a Phyſician's 
Prudence directs him to beſtow a-Share of 
his Time and Civility upon the Retainers 

to his Profeſſion, eſpecially the Apotheca- 
riet and Surgeons. Their Concern with 
him is Important, and their Influence in a 
Cn not inconſiderable. He ought 

to conferr with them upon the firſt, for 
their ſakes and the Publick's, and upon the 
latter, for his own. If he pleaſes to be 
Communicative, it lies in his Power to 
make them more Serviceable than other- 
wiſe they would be as well to himſelf as 
others. Imparting a few Secrets of his 
Skill and Experience lays a — Obli- 
gation upon theſe Dependetns, and yields 
more in the Conſequence than can be hoped 
5 from an Abſolute Reſervedneſs. 

5 Po. He that never diſcovers the reaſons 

5 of things will in time be ſuſpected to 
js know nothing of them. Beſides, I have 

"1 found the Convenience myſelf, eſpecially 
| | in the Country, of grounding my Apo- 


thecary in my own Profeſſion. When I 
have furniſh'd him with Inſtructions, I can 
j Nil. confide 
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confide in him the better, and ſend him 
in my place, where and when I can't fo 
well go myſelf. If I had not thus provided 
myſelf with two or three ſuch Co-adjutors 
the laſt Summer, when the Small Pox broke 
in upon us like an Army of Foragers, I muſt 
have been fatigued beyond my Strength, and 
died of other Mens Sickneſs. 

Eu. By the by, ſinee we happen to be 
talking about Apothecaries, I ſhall be glad 
to know what Characteriſticks, you think, 
ſhould moſt recommend a Man in that ſort 
of Buſineſs, „ 
Po. That you may pleaſe to learn from 
one of our Faculty, Botallur, * There's 
« a great deal, ſays that Author, in the 
© Qualifications of the Apothecary, His 
< Honeſty and Underſtanding are of mighty 
weight. He ſhould know his Duty and 
c his Buſineſs well, and addreſs himſelf to 
© both with earneſt Application. He muſt 
© have. nothing of Aſperity or Moroſeneſs 
© in his Temper. His Words and Actions 
< ought to be Grac'd with all Good Na- 
ture and Civility. Tis Diſhoneſty in him 
« to preſume to deviate from the Doctor's 
Directions without his expreſs leave. Some 
« of theſe Dealers are ſo Hardy and Con- 
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© ceited, that they'll quite change the Do- 
© Rar's Preſcription, and correct him in his 
Quantities and Ingredients. And if no 
© harm happens on't, the Patient and his 
© Friends have the Secret reveal'd to them, 
and the Improvement boaſted, But if tis 
* attended with Ill Conſequences, then the 
© Enterprizer keeps it to himſelf. Thus the 
Patient, the Phyſician, and Mankind are 
* abuſcd all together. The Patient has Expe- 
© riments, and the Doctor Tricks, put upon 
© him. - The Apothecary ſteals the Credit 
© of the Cure; And the World loſes the 
Benefit of the true Bill. Sometimes they 
© are ſo fair as not to impoſe upon a Man 
© till he's Well agen, and then they'll make 
© him believe 'twas ſomething they did of 
© their own Heads that recover'd him, and 
that probably he had been in his Grave, 
© if Some had not been wiſer than Some. 
But a Conlcientious Apothecary is at 
* leaſt a Safe Man. He's an exact Ob- 
* ſerver of his Superior's Directions: He 
* Mingles according as he Reads; and he 
© Learns as much as he can, but Mends no- 
© thing, He Spares no Pains to make him- 
© ſelf a Judge of the Goodneſs of Druggs, 
© and uſes only the beſt. His Knowledge 


Jof his Buſineſs gives him a Sort of Me- 
* chanical Dexterity and Addreſs in the fe- 
« veral Parts of it. And the Want of that 

| © Knowledge 
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© Knowledge expoſes Him that pretends to 
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it lamentably : It diſconcerts him in his 
Proceedings, and throws him into Auk- 
wardneſs and Confuſion. His Diligence 
and Concern will keep his Eyes open, 
and faſten his Attention to thoſe Criſes 
and Opportunitys which the Phyſician or- 
ders to be watch'd and cultivated. Fur. 
ther; He'll have Occaſion for Good Na- 
ture to keep his Heart open, his Com- 
paſhon Warm, and his Temper Cool ; 
and to prevent Miſconſtructions of a Sick- 
Man's Impatience-and Provocations, which 
may be fuch as would' be Intolerable from 
a Man in Health. And the ſame Good 
Nature that makes him Unreſenting and + 
Tender, will make him Charitable too, 
and free of his Favours and Phyſick to 
the Poor. He's to remember too, that an 
Innocent Inoffenfive Chearfulneſs is an 
Anodyne that reconciles us to Suffering, 
and ſpreads Comfortable Preſages upon 
the Fancy. To cloſe the whole; An A- 
pothecary that adminiſters thus ingenu- 
oufly and agreeably, deſerves good En- 
couragement, and a Handſome Requital. 
The Poor are under an Obligation to diſ- 
charge the Debt with Thanks, the Rich 
with Coin, and Both with Commendation. 


Thus far our Author, and the Summary 


ſeems to be a compleat one. 
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Eu. Your laſt Suggeftion, about the Phyſi- 
cian's Conduct among his Inferior Aſſiſtants, 
brings next into my * another thing, 
which, if I am not miſtaken, the Phyſician 
ought to adjuſt with Art and Exactneſs; 
and that is the Regulation of his Buſineſs, 
and the Diſtribution of his Time. I, that 
am a Man of Speculation, and Contem- 

late and Live according to my own plea- 
ure, find it neceſſary to keep a Road. 
An Immethodical Courſe of Life tumbles 
Things on a Heap. He that does not pre- 
ſcribe himſelf a Scheme, may do a great 
deal indeed; but how much to the Pur- 

ſe? This is Throwing Dice in Buſineſs, 
inſtead of Taking Aim ; and Setting Acci- 
dents and Events above Cauſes and Effects. 
All our Time ſhould be wiſely. parcel'd 
out before we can make good uſe of any 
part of it. Man's Life muſt have a Chain 
of Action and Application. The very Fun- 
ctions of our Being move in Proceſſion. 
However, Providence has alone the imme- 
diate Care and Direction of theſe. But 
God expects we ſhould do ſomething for 
ourſelves in Management, tho* not in Na- 
ture. And there's nothing that forwards 
the Progreſs of a Deſign more than Mea- 
ſuring out the Steps we are to take in the 
Proſecution. Allotments of Days and Hour̃s 
give Life to the Courſe of our Concerns. 


1 
They ripen and flouriſh ſtrangel keep- 
ing 2 it were with rang, <4 * 5 
Po. But give me leave to tell you, a 
Phyſician in Practice has not ſo much com- 
mand of his Time as you may think, 
His Calculations and Reſolutions are lia- 
ble to be croſs'd by many Turns and Ca- 
ſualties. He can hardly promiſe himſelf 
the Diſpoſal of an Hour either by Day 
or Night. Much leſs can he project an Or- 
derly Periodical Circle in his Affairs. His 
Times of Eating and Sleeping are not his 
own. And if the Quarters of the Com- 
paſs can't be fixt, how ſhou'd the Sub- 
diviſions ? * 1 11% 
Eu. You ſeem to miſtake me. I pro- 
ſe no more than that he ſhould reduce 
is Meaſures as near as he can to Re 
Returns, and a Conſtancy of Progreſs. 
And this he may do, whatever Exceptions 
he's to make for Extraordinary. Avocati- 
ons and Events. For the purpoſe, he may- 
make a Reſolution to Riſe, and Study, and 
Dine, and Sup, and Viſit, and Go to Bed, 
at ſtated Hours; to ſtay within ſo long in 
the Morning, and ſo long in the Atrer- 
noon; to ſet apart his ſeveral Days in the 
Week or Month for Domeſtick Affairs, for 
2 Cloſe Attendance upon the Buſineſs of 
his Profeſſion, for Diverſion, and the like; 
But all this with Proviſo's * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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for Unforeſeen Interruptions and Eccen- 
trick Motion. And the Convenience, or 
rather Neceſſity, of a —— $ keeping 

to ſuch a — is, I thin 
For by this means his Patients A4 f Friends 
are at more certainty about him. They know 
where and when moſt likely to find him, 
and when Sending for him will leaſt i incom- 
mode him. —— there's — further Ad- 
vantage in ng Time, Living b 
Rule,” that a 3 and Orderly E 
val of Leiſure to Day, repairs the Brea- 
ches which the Neceſſity and Heat of Bu- 
fineſs made in his Conſtitution Yeſterday, 
Nature's a Tender Thing, and like that 
wonderful Plant, which rinks and falls 
under the Stroak of a Touch, muſt be re- 
inforc'd with Genial Influence before he 
can riſe and ſpread agen. 

Po. This Branch of your Diſcourſe lays. 
an occaſion in my way of asking your Opi- 


nion about one Inſtance of Art, Whether 


think tis a Phyſician's Intereſt to ſeem 
to have more Practice than he has. You 
know this is a Common Stratagem ; and 
though I never made ule of it myſelf, yet 
it ſeems to me not at all Unpromiſing. 
Such is the Perverſeneſs and Partiality of 


Mankind, that one Way to get Buſineſs is 


to make chem believe you have more al- 


_ than you know what to do with! 
It 
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If they find it out that you are Unemploy d, 
you may e' en continue ſo. But if you. 
move as if you were Overloaded, the Plea- 
ſure of Breaking your Back will ſoon bring 
Hangers-on enow about you. Agen; The 
Preſumption of a Phyſician's having much 
Buſineſs carrys in't a Reaſonable Motive to 
make uſe of him. For the more a Man's 
Exercis'd and Employ'd, the more Know- 
ing, Experienc'd, and Fortunate he may 
juſtly be ſuppos'd to be in his Buſineſs, 
Eu. But be pleas'd to Ballance fairly, 
(for I own I differ from you) and per- 
haps you'll ſee your Miſtake. There's, in 
the other Scale, the Danger and Probabi- 
lity of a Diſcovery. And if That ſhould 
happen, the Jeſt may never be forgot. At 
leaſt, you muſt keep long out of Sight. 
For if you're ſeen too ſoon agen a Horſe. 
back, twill certainly refreſh People's Me- 
morys, and revive the Story of your Miſ- 
fortune. And 'tis not unlikely that he 
that rides out often to Beſpatter himſelf 
thus into Reputation, will light at laſt 
upon a Bog, that twill be difficult for 
him to get out of at all. ----- And now, 
Friend 5 | 
Pod. Give me leave to ſtop you; For 
if you are too haſty, you'll ſeem to put a 
Neglect upon Phyſicians in Preferment; 
and I muſt tell you, he that's call'd to 
| | practice 


| 
| 
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practice at a Princ's Court, has need of all 
the good Advice he can get. | 

Eu. I am ſenſible of it. And if I am 
not miſtaken, I have read ſome Obſerva- 
tions upon this Subject in ſome of your 
Authors. Tis likely you may remember 
them belt. ib + 2 

Po. What occurs at preſent of that 
kind lies in a little Compaſs. If you 
expect it from me, take it thus in the 
Lump, as we meet with it in Fonſeca, 
* © *Tis reaſonable every ordinary Man 
© ſhould have good Security: for his Life, 
© when he truſts it with a Doctor; He 
© ſhould be very well ſatisfy'd of his In- 
© tegrity, What a Senſe of Duty, what 
© a Clearneſs of Character, what a Firm- 
© neſs of Fidelity then are neceſſary in a 
© Court-Phylician ? He ought to be almoſt 
© Impeccable. Agen; + © All Retainers to 
© a Court find it no eaſy matter to keep 
© their Feet in ſuch Slippery Ground, but 
© eſpecially a Prince's Phyſicians. Inſtead, of 
© Flattcring there's a Neceſſity they ſhould be 
very Free with their Maſters, confine them 
© to Rules and Reſtraints, declaim againſt 
© Luxury and Exceſs, brow-bcat the proud. 
© eſt Examples of Licentious Living, and 


——————— 
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* Quali fide actionumq; integritate, &c. 
1 Fallax eſt aulicis cunctis vita ſeu via, &c. 
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Bodys are as ſubject to Inlendble Decays 
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. 
© while you pretend to keep them up with 
© your own Shoulders, they'll bury you in 
© their Ruins. By this time, I believe, 
we have almoſt exhauſted our Subject, and 
may draw towards a Concluſion. What 
remains, is the laſt Scene of Practice. And 
he that would wind up the Action cre- 
ditably, has, in my Opinion, theſe two 
things to take care of. He myſt know 
when tis time for him to withdraw, to 
deſiſt from Buſineſs, and Live to himſelf. 
And he ought to be ſenſible too, how much 
his Reputation's concern d in the Choice 
of a Succeſſor, Tis impoſſible to deter- 
mine the Criſis of Receſs. This varys with 
Scan and Circumſtances. A Crazy 

onſtitution, or a Strong one Impair d by 
Drudgery, is an Early Diſcharge. To 
ſhorten his own Life that he may lengthen, 
other People's is what no Man can anſwer 
to his own Being. We muſt not look 
ont as an Indifferent Matter, how. coarſiy 
or kindly we uſe Ourſelves, . We are Ste- 
wards, under Providence, as well of our, 
Bodys as our Circumſtances ; and we are. 
no more Authoriz'd profuſely ro waſte, 
our Health or Vigour, than to throw away. 
our Lives in a Private Cauſe or Capacity. 
Then too there's little Depending upon a 
Diſabled Man. Who would ſtand to the 


Information of a Clock, that knows the 
| Wheels 
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Wheels. are Worne, and the Movements 
Broke ? Such Over-graſping is of Ill Con- 
ſequence to Both Parties, the Patient and 
the Phyſician too. It ſnares them in fa- 
tal Diſappointments. It makes the Doctor 
Uſeleſs, and leaves the Patient Helplefs. 
Feeble Advances and flow Motion ſerve to 
no purpoſe againſt a ſudden and violent 
Seizure. This is no Time for Fabiuf's 
Conduct. And indeed, for the moſt part, 


N and Alacrity are two Thirds of 
a Cure. What an unpardonable Pretend- 


ingneſs muſt it be then to undertake the 
Prefervarion of Life in the laſt Declenſion 
of Strength ; ro Heer War againſt a 
Potentate in his d-Quarters; and ſet a 
Palſie to grapple with an Apoplexie? And 


what can it be at laſt that Ferments a Pi- 


loſopher thus, that ſtings him with Eager- 
neſs and Impatience, and makes him Task 
himſelf ar this unmerciful rate? Why, 

what but that Tyrant Avarice, that Plague 
that ſo commonly purſues Old Age and 
Abundance? Tis generally This 3 
the Animal Powers continually at Work, 
injects as *rwere a New Tide of Spirits 
into the Veſſels, and baniſhes Impotence 
and Infirmity. Hold up a Jacobus to 4 
Covetous Practitioner upon Crutches, and 
he'Il fie zo you like a Bird to a Boy's Hat. 
There's nothing ſo Ridiculous, nothing fo 


S 2 Difficulk, 
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| Difficult, e ſo Inhprafiicable. but what 
| "AF. Pallion for Money will make a Man at- 
tempt. Tis the hardeſt Service one can en- 
ter into. No Inability, no Want of Limbs 
or Negeſſaries, excuſes you conſtant Work 
and Waiting. What a Monument of Ig- 
no niny and Contempt then muſt a Phy- 
fician be erecting for himſelf againſt his 
Exit, that ſinks into this Meanneſs of Be- 
haviour, that ſacrifices Health and Repoſe 
to a Superfluity, and as it were catches at 
b Gold in his laſt Convulſions? When it 
S comes to This, his Character muſt needs 
wear off apace. His Relation to the Fa- 
<ultic thenceforward will imply nothing of 
Dignity. or Merit, nothing but what's Mer- 
"Eenary and Mechanick ; and the Publican 
will be better known than the Phyſician. 
Do. As he deſerves to be. I have often 
lamented. the Misfortune of Some of ' my 
Brethren that have dragg'd this Chain. 1 
never knew One of them but went off a 
Loſer, liv'd in Miſery and Infamy, and 
died Sooner and Poorer than he would have 
done with a Moderate Appetite. 
| Eu. I know your time is precious, and 
| "am, ſatisfied you have all the more Refin d 
; and Minute Infirudtiors in our Head, which 
n you'have mer with in Hippocrates . and o- 
thers of the Ancients. And therefore, if 
Jou pleaſe, two or, three Words to - Pby- 
ician's 
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 ' Gcian's Concernment and Intereſt in the 
Choice and Recommendation of a Suc- . 


ceſſor, and I ſhall detain you, upon this 
Argument, no longer. As for Qualifica- 
tions, I need not obſerve, that they oughr 
to be the ſame in him that comes after, 
as in him that went before. The Nature 
and Reaſon of Things deſcends Uniform 
and Invariable. Nor does This properly 
come under Cognizance here. Merit and 
Qualification are ſuppos'd to be underſtood 
by the Recommender. What I would'wiſh 
him to be careful in, for his own ſake, 
is to be ſway'd in his Choice by nothing 
ſo much as Deſert. If the Man he brings 
into Play ſhould happen to be Proud and 
Covetous, the poor eople would date the 
Diſadvantage from the Time and Occa- 
ſion of his Settling among them. The 
Gentry will think themſelves ill-ys'd by his 
Introducer as well as by Him, i they find 
him Ill-Bred or Unconverſable; And ſo the 
Clergy ought to do, it he's Sc alous in 
Morals or Principles. Not to be tedious; 
'Twill be exec, that a/ Phyſician ſhould 
conſult his own,-Credit and Honour in 
Naming a Succèſſar. For ſuch a Nomis 
nation is a ſort of Adoption, The Poet 
deliberates before he declares his Heir to 
the Bays; And ſhall not ag Phyſician be 
very ſecure of the Perſon's Worth he be- 
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queaths his Intereſt and Buſineſs to? The 
Lite, Health, and Eaſe of, it may be, half 
a County are very conſiderable : And he 
that has had the Care of them good Part 
of his Life, ought to make the beſt Pro- 
viſion for them at the Cloſe of it. This is 
the way to ſurvive himſelf. Tis a Mort- 
gage upon the Good Word of Poſterity. 
Ir embalms the Memory of a Man's Diſcre- 
tion Ingenuity and Publick Spirit, and re- 
eſents him better than his Figure in Mar- 
le upon a Tomb. 


